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Sermons for the Month of May 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE SINCERE HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. Untruth is the lack of agreement between the mind and the lip; 
insincerity, between heart and lip. When we say what we do not 
mean, we are untruthful; when we say what we do not will, we are 
insincere. Insincerity is vocal hypocrisy, just as hypocrisy is insin- 
cerity in action. Years ago, therefore, when Christ wished to describe 
the Pharisees in fit terms, He quoted Isaias at them: “Well did Isaias 
prophesy of you hypocrites, as it is written: ‘this people honoreth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me.’ ” 

It is well to note that it is not the absence of attention; it is rather 
the absence of intention that makes insincerity. Christ has not com- 
plained about the lips being far from Him, but of the heart being 
far from Him. If prayer or Mass or any other religious duty is 
begun with the earnest desire to please God, the mere wandering of 
the thought from the words or acts will not make them insincere. 
To have insincerity the wish itself must wander; the desire of pleas- 
ing God must be given up. If the thought flies off in any direction, 
the words will still ring true, the acts will not be mere acting, as 
long as the heart turns to God. Children have a ball attached to a 
piece of elastic rubber. They know that the ball will fly off in any 
direction, but that it will come back and will not be lost while the 
rubber remains unbroken. No matter in what direction the fickle 
thoughts fly, the heart must break with God before distracted 
thoughts can make us insincere. The thing that should worry peo- 
ple in this matter is, not whether the mind was distracted, but rather 
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whether the will was distracted. It is best of all to have both atten- 
tion and intention; it is not insincerity to have the latter without the 
former. 

The fault of the Pharisees was that they laid all stress upon the 
exterior action and neglected or made little of the sincere heart, 
They accused the apostles because they had omitted some ceremo- 
nial washing of one kind or another. They hardly noted, or dis- 
dained to note, whether it was love of God that inspired the exterior 
acts. The Pharisees would reduce piety to machinery. Religion 
would be turned into a collection of phonograph disks. Some of the 
ancients had certain religious formulas of word or act stereotyped, 
and all that posterity would have to do would be to reproduce the 
identical formulas. Christ objected to reducing the service of God 
to the heartlessness of a talking-machine. The heart is far away 
from a phonograph voice; Christ wanted lip and heart to be near, 
and the most successful spring or dynamo is no substitute in religion 
for the sincere heart. 

II. Christ had the sincerest of all hearts. His words rang true; 
they were the echo of a true heart. His Heart had, in its spiritual 
sense from the first moment it beat, one and the same pulse with 
His Father’s will, as it had in its material sense the same blood and 
beat with the heart of His mother. The intention of Christ never 
deviated from the will of His Father. “In the head of the book it 
was written of me, I come to do thy will, O God,” were the words 
on Christ’s lips when His Heart began to throb. “Thy will be done” 
were the words on Christ’s lips when, obedient unto death to His 
Father’s wishes, His Heart ceased to throb upon the Cross. 

All His life the sincerity of Christ in word and deed impressed 
every one. It was no doubt the note of sincerity as well as the won- 
der of the teaching that made His hearers say that no one spoke as 
He did. His slightest acts were marked by the like sincerity. His 
tears shed at the tomb of Lazarus drew forth even from His 
enemies the testimony of His sincerity, “Behold how He loved 
Him,” they cried. His constant rebuke of the insincerity of the 
Pharisees is the clearest revelation of His own sincere Heart. No 
one ever stigmatized in stronger or more striking language than He 
the vice of insincerity. We fear almost to quote the simple straight- 
forward words, the strong pictures He made use of. Vipers, sewers, 
soiled dishes, sepulchers of bones, and other such terms which Christ 
applied to the hypocrisy and insincerity of the Pharisees, would 
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shock the squeamish ears of modern congregations. Their tremen- 
dous significance, however, is an evidence of what Christ thought 
of the insincere heart and a proof of the pure, crystal sincerity of 
His own. Insincerity was so loathsome in His sight that His 
imagination went to the basest and most disgusting pictures of 
human physical corruption to get a language to describe the gross- 
ness of the insincere heart. 

The one who wears his heart on his sleeve is a man who 
might desire to be insincere, but could hardly be so in act. To 
wear the heart on the sleeve is, in the meaning of the words, to have 
no secrets from the world, to be transparent to all observers, to have 
one’s thoughts and wishes known even before they find expression 
upon the lips. The phrase is not always complimentary in English. 
It is often used to describe a sudden, effusive and trustful simplicity 
which passes for weakness in the opinion of men. The words do not 
then express a quality which most people would care to possess, at 
least for all the time. But there are occasions when all would, per- 
haps, like to wear their hearts on their sleeves. In the worry of a 
misunderstanding when our hearts are right, but our thoughts are 
perplexed and explanations seem only to add further complications ; 
in the bitterness of sorrow, when the pressure would be eased and 
the poison pass away, if all could be told as we feel it, and, most 
of all, in troubles of the conscience where shame or ignorance of 
the right terms make us halt and stumble as we try to tell our story ; 
in all these cases it would be as great a gain to wear the heart on 
the sleeve as it would be to have the doctor be able to know our most 
embarrassing diseases without the confusing necessity of telling 
him. Then we should be glad to reveal ourselves in sincerity as 
well as in simplicity. 

If any such occasion ever arises in our life, then we can turn to 
the Heart of Christ which He graciously deigns to wear upon His 
breast that, with the proofs and tests of His love evident to our 
eyes, we may be attracted to Him who has no secrets from us and 
is pleased when we have no secrets from Him. Misunderstanding, 
sorrow, troubles of conscience will find relief in recourse to 
the Heart of Christ. He has demanded of us the humility of 
acknowledging our sins to His priests, but His Heart, beating before 
our eyes in the full attractiveness of His humble, sacrificing love 
will draw us to put our confidence in Him, and with the strength of 
that sincere revelation have courage to go on to the further revela- 
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tion which His merciful justice has laid upon us as a duty. The 
Heart of Christ is not far from us. He has brought it as near to 
us as He could. He stands before us with it fully exposed. That 
revelation invites our revelation. There is nothing between His 
Heart and ours; there should be nothing between our hearts and 
His. His sincere Heart should be the forceful incentive to make our 
hearts sincere. 

Christ gave us the supremest revelation of a sincere heart. “The 
people honor me with their lips, but their hearts are far from 
me.” The distance between the lip and the heart is the measure 
of sincerity. The nearer those two points are, the greater will be 
the sincerity. Christ brought the two points together; He identified 
them. “Having loved His own who were in the world, He loved 
them to the end.” What was the end? Not His death merely. Even 
beyond that He gave testimony of His love; beyond that His Heart 
spoke. Under the pressure of the centurion’s spear His Heart 
took lips, lips eloquent of the greatest love man ever had. There 
is the divine model of sincerity, of the heart-voice. Lips and Heart 
are there one and identical. The Heart of Christ is the Sincere 
Heart, speaking truthfully through red, rent lips of the true love 
within. 
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SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 
BY THE VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
XXVI. THE FirtH CoMMANDMENT.—THOU SHALT Not KILL 
Our Duties TowarDs OURSELVES 


Recapitulation—We have hitherto learned our duties towards 
God, our parents, and all who hold towards us the place of God. 
The other six commandments treat of our duties towards our neigh- 
bor, towards our equals, and forbid all that may in any way injure 
them. The fifth commandment forbids all that may injure the life 
of man; not only the life of others, but also our own, for we must 
love our neighbor as we love ourselves; and therefore we must 
respect our own life as well as his. 

God, the Master of Man’s Life—God, being man’s Creator and 
sovereign Lord, is the Master and Owner of man’s life. He gives 
each man his life, and He alone is entitled to take it away. No man 
has, of himself, the right to take his own life or the life of another. 

We Must Care for Our Health and Life-——As God has entrusted 
our life to us, and we cannot dispose of it as we please, we are bound 
to take proper care of not only our life, but also of our health, and 
are not allowed to do anything purposely to injure either. In sick- 
ness we must employ ordinary remedies, if in our power, in order 
to get well. 

Sins Against Our Life and Health. — First, suicide or wilful 
killing of one’s self. It is a fearful crime against God’s supreme 
dominion, against ourselves, for it not only robs us of our precious 
life, but also sends our souls to hell; it is a disgrace for, and a sin 
against, our family; a sin against, and a scandal to, society, which 
we are bound to edify. The suicide, unless insane, is to be deprived 
of Christian burial. Suicide is a proof of no belief in a just God or 
in another life; also, of a wicked life; a mark of cowardice, which is 
unable to bear trials and sufferings; a want of courage and patience 
in misfortune. 
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To save the life of others from drowning or burning, etc., we may 
expose our own, for this is an act of charity. 

Secondly, we are not allowed to make ourselves sick or to shorten 
our lives, for instance, by excessive eating, especially of dainties; 
by unnecessary exposure to bad weather; by smoking cigarettes, so 
as to affect the heart; and, by drunkenness through alcoholic drink 
or drugs. Drunkenness is a fearful sin. Though not the greatest 
of sins in itself, yet it is usually the worst in its consequences, since 
it causes more sins, more harm and more misfortune than any other, 
It makes man (or woman) worse than a brute. The drunkard 
dying in his drunkenness is totally unfit for the ministrations of the 
priest, for he is senseless. 

The Desire of Death—Although we may never seek death, we 
may, for some pious motive, such as to be released from the evils of 
this world, from all dangers of sin, also to see and enjoy God in 
heaven, desire death. But to desire death out of anger or impatience 
is sinful. 

How to Confess——I accuse myself of wishing my death out of 
anger (or impatience), times; of making myself sick by ex- 
cessive eating, times ; of having injured my health by 
times ; of endangering my life, times. 





XXVII. THe Firth COMMANDMENT 
Sins AGAINST Our NEIGHBOR’S HEALTH AND LIFE 


Recapitulation—You have heard the explanation of our duties 
concerning our own health and life. We shall to-day consider how 
we must respect the health and life of our neighbor. 

Wilful Murder.—This is a terrible crime against God, the Master 
of life and death, against the victim, especially if he is in the state of 
mortal sin; against his family; against society, of which he is a 
member. As God said to Cain, the murderer of his brother, murder 
cries to heaven for vengeance. The murderer, moreover, is bound 
to repair the harm or damage he caused by his murder to the family 
of the victim. 

Accidental Killing.—lf it happens through criminal carelessness, 
such as in handling firearms, in speedy driving, through unsafe 
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buildings, collision of trains, it may be a grievous sin and also entail 
reparation of the damage done. Nowadays not a few are killed at 
rough plays, such as football. 

Duelling—Is highly criminal. Catholics who engage in duels, 
either as principals or seconds, are excommunicated. 

Killing for Self-Protection—He who is unjustly attacked and 
actually in danger of being killed, may defend himself and protect 
his life, even if it is necessary to kill his adversary; if, however, 
he can escape, or avoid losing his life by merely wounding his ad- 
versary, he is not allowed to kill him. A person whose chastity is 
actually in extreme danger of being lost, may kill the aggressor, if 
killing him is the only means of protecting his or her chastity. 

Lawful Killing.—Sheriffs commit no sin in executing criminals 
sentenced to death by the courts; neither do soldiers, in a just war, 
killing the enemy in battle. 

Other Sins, Injuring the Body or Health of Others——Striking, 
wounding our neighbor wilfully; hence all fighting, except in self- 
defence, is forbidden. Parents and teachers, however, may lawfully 
inflict reasonable corporal punishment on their children and pupils. 
It is also sinful to injure the health or life of our neighbor by harsh 
treatment, by compelling him to work beyond his strength or too 
long; by giving those under one’s charge insufficient or unhealthy 
food; by making or selling adulterated or injurious food or medi- 
cines, by persecuting or greatly worrying our neighbor, by causing 
anyone’s ruin. 

Conclusion.—Let us most carefully avoid whatsoever may injure 
our neighbor’s health or life; let us refrain from all fighting, rough 
playing, and all that is forbidden by the fifth commandment. 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of fighting, times ; of 
causing or exciting others to fight, times ; of striking others, 
times; of carelessly handling weapons, firearms, 

times. 





XXVIII. THe FirtrH CoMMANDMENT 
Sins LeapING TO Murper, Envy, ANGER AND HATRED 


Introduction.—Exterior sins usually have their origin in the heart. 
The sins we commit against the life and health of our neighbor 
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usually proceed from one of these three sins: envy, anger, or hatred, 

Envy.—The envious man does not love his neighbor, for he is 
either sad at his neighbor’s good fortune, or rejoices at his mis- 
fortune. For instance, a boy is glad to see other boys in trouble, 
and very sorry to see them succeed in their studies. “By envy of the 
devil death came into the world, and they follow him that are of 
his side” (Wis. ii, 24). So you see, envy is a devilish sin, whilst 
charity is a divine virtue, for charity comes from God. Cain, 
through envy, killed his brother, Abel; the brothers of Joseph, 
through envy, sold him as a slave. Envy seeks to ruin others, and 
often resorts to crimes if required to get them out of the way 
or to ruin them. The envious man makes himself miserable; he is 
not satisfied with what he has; he wishes no one to have more than 
he, and cannot feel happy when others prosper. 

Anger.—Anger is a most common vice. Every one has his faults, 
We have ours, and those we live with or have to be with, have 
theirs. Some are selfish, others are quarrelsome, others again over- 
bearing; some are eccentric, others are stubborn. We cannot get 
along with them without constant patience and kindness. We must 
remember we have our faults, which others must put up with; and, 
therefore, as St. Paul says, “Let us bear one another’s burdens, for 
charity is patient, charity is meek.” Therefore, when we feel dis- 
pleased or offended, let us not yield to angry feelings, but let us try 
to overcome them and ask Jesus and Mary to give us patience. If 
we yield to anger, we shall say harsh and offensive things, get into 
quarrels and fights, which may lead us to worse consequences, and 
even cause hatred to spring up in our heart. 

Hatred.—We must love, and not hate our neighbor, no matter 
what he may have done or said to us, or said about us; no matter 
what harm he may wish us or try to do us, no matter how wicked he 
may be. We must hate his wickedness, but must love him. As you 
have been told on a previous occasion, there is no foregiveness, no 
heaven for him who wilfully hates his neighbor. “Whoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer” (I. John iii, 15). We must forgive those 
who injure us. “Even as the Lord hath forgiven you, so you also” 
(Col. iii, 13). The Our Father. 

Conclusion—Let us sympathize and rejoice with our neighbor, 
and avoid all that might irritate him or hurt his feelings, and if we 
have done any of these things, let us try to remedy them. Let us 
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bear with the faults of others, and pray daily for patience, that we 
may never give way to anger. Let us return good for evil. 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of rejoicing at the misfortunes 
of others, times; of getting angry, times ; of making 
others angry, times ; of hurting their feelings, times ; 
of yielding to feelings of hatred, times; of wishing death, 
or some misfortune, to those I do not like, times. 





XXIX. THe Firta CoMMANDMENT 
Sins AGAINST THE SOUL OF OuR NEIGHBOR 


Introduction.—The words of the fifth commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” require us to respect not only the life of the body of our 
neighbor, but more especially the spiritual life of his soul. Sins 
against the latter are greater than those against the former, for, as 
the soul is far nobler than the body, so also is the murder of the 
soul, or the injury done to it by scandal or bad example, far more 
grievous than that committed against his body. 

In What Consists the Life of the Soul—tThe spiritual life of the 
soul is sanctifying grace, which makes the soul the friend of God, 
enables it to live for heaven, to gain merit for that abode of happi- 
ness, and gives it a right to share forever therein the happiness of 
God Himself. If the soul loses or forfeits sanctifying grace, it loses 
the friendship of God and all rights to heaven; and if it leaves this 
world in this state, it will be forever doomed to hell. Thus he who 
commits spiritual murder sends a soul to hell, which was redeemed 
with the precious Blood of Jesus Christ. 

How Spiritual Murder Is Committed—By giving scandal or bad 
example. Any sin we commit may give scandal or bad example, 
when it leads or encourages others to commit the same sin. Children 
learn to commit sin from the bad example they see. For instance, 
they learn from the example of grown people or older children to 
tell lies, to curse, to fight, to steal, to speak of obscene things. 
Scandal is like a stone put in a person’s way to make him fall (1. 
Peter ii, 8). 

The Scandal-Giver.—He is an agent of the devil, for he tries to 
lead his fellow men into sin; he is even stronger than the devil; for 
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he succeeds where the devil would fail. If the devil were to come 
to you and tell you to do something wrong, you would tell him as 
Jesus did: “Begone, Satan.” But the devil sends you a companion 
to commit some sin [enumerate] in your presence, to encourage and 
urge you to do wrong, and you are easily led to do the same. Thus 
does the scandal-giver teach sin and lead the innocent astray. How 
St. Augustine, so well brought up by his mother, was thus led astray 
and became very wicked and a heretic for sixteen years. The 
scandal-giver teaches the innocent to become wicked, and these teach 
others, and this teaching of one will, perhaps, damn numberless 
souls to the end of the world! Examples of Arius, Luther, Voltaire, 

Wo to the Scandal-Giver.—“He that shall scandalize one of these 
little ones, it were better for him that a millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth of the 
sea. . . Wo to that man by whom scandal cometh” (Matt. xviii, 
6, 7). The scandal-giver overthrows the designs of Christ, who 
died to save the souls he kills and sends to hell (I. Cor. viii, 11). 

Exhortation—Never give bad example. Never keep company 
with those who give scandal; you might just as well go among 
devils. Remember a good apple gets spoiled if placed with the 
rotten. 





LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarpINAL Cosimo CorsI. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE Love or Gop 


“Charity, says the Holy Ghost, is the end and completion of the 
law” (I. Tim. i, 5). They who have not charity are without merit 
in God’s sight. “Charity,” says St. Augustine, “it is that dis- 
tinguishes the children of God from the children of evil.” And St. 
Francis de Sales adds: “Virtue and perfection consist in charity, 
that is in the love of God.” In short, charity comprises in itself all 
things. Salvation is pointed out by faith; hope prepares us for it; 
but it is attained only by charity. What, then, is charity? It is a 
supernatural virtue, by means of which we love God above all things, 
because He is infinitely amiable, and love our neighbor as ourselves 
for the love of God. It has for object God and our neighbor; it is 
both divine and brotherly. Let us then consider the love of God; 
why, and in what way, we must love Him. 

The Lord is loved insufficiently by mankind because He is in- 
sufficiently known. If we fully realized that God is the Supreme 
Good, and the source of all happiness, we could not help loving Him. 
St. Bernard says: “The incentive to love God is God Himself.” If 
we knew Him in the entire infinity of His perfections, we should 
exclaim with the archangel Michael: “Who is like unto God?” And 
who deserves to be loved like the Lord? God is the Supreme Being. 
He possesses all possible virtues in an infinite degree; He surpasses 
in beauty, magnificence and holiness everything that our created 
reason can imagine. 

You love creatures; but did they not receive from God that which 
renders them amiable, and do they not all say plainly: It is God who 
created us? What is really all the beauty and power of created 
things? Compared to God, truly, only a shadow. Again, lovable 
qualities in creatures are usually accompanied by failings, so that 
they can only please in certain respects. In God, however, every- 
thing is perfection, everything without blemish, without anything 
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that might displease, everything incites us to love Him. God unites 
in Himself all perfections; He is the supreme Good. We must love 
Him, therefore, because He is in Himself infinitely lovable, because 
His goodness is an infinite treasure, whence we draw an abundance 
of graces and blessings. 

God it is who brought us forth from nothing; His hands formed 
our body; His power created our soul, as the masterpiece of crea- 
tion; by this soul, man, created to God’s image, is raised above all 
visible creatures to the rank of a reasoning being. God it is who 
gave us life and who preserves it; His infinite goodness watches un- 
remittingly over us and protects us. He ordered that all other 
creatures should serve for our use; He heaps innumerable benefits 
and gifts upon us. Whatever we are or possess, we have received 
from God. And yet, what is all this in comparison to that which 
this great God has vouchsafed to do for the eternal welfare of man- 
kind? 

In order to redeem us, dear brethren, in order to be loved by us, 
He bestowed Himself entirely upon us; He became man, left His 
heavenly throne to become as we are. Should not this proof of His 
great love suffice to win our hearts? Yet, to the loving heart of 
God even this was not enough. He even sacrificed Himself for us 
by the most cruel death, the death of the Cross. Can it indeed be 
possible to do more for us than this! Yes, the divine Redeemer 
found the way. He was not satisfied with offering Himself up once 
on Golgatha; He ordered that this adorable sacrifice should be re- 
newed every day, to the end of time. He wished to remain forever 
with those whom He loved; until the end of the world He will be 
present in the Sacrament of His love, in the holy Eucharist upon our 
altars. 

Dear brethren, ought we not to love our God, a God who for love 
of us died for us, who for the love of us abides in our midst to 
lavish upon us His graces? St. Paul hurled excommunication at 
those who do not love our Lord Jesus Christ (I. Cor. xvi, 22). Let 
them be anathema who refuse to God a love which He purchased 
at so great a price. Let them be anathema, who, though the Blood of 
a God is shed for them, remain unmoved. God forbid, dear brethren, 
that this curse should descend on any of us. Let us ardently love 
the Lord; let us dedicate to Him all the inclinations of our hearts, 
and may our love be at least such as God requires of us. 

St. Francis de Sales describes in a few words the character of the 
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true love of God. This love, says he, despite all our natural passions, 
must overshadow our love for anything else. God requires of us a 
love the most heartfelt. This love must dominate our whole heart, 
occupy our whole soul, master all our faculties, fill our whole mind, 
move our whole strength. We must love God with our whole 
heart, with our whole soul, with our whole mind. The rule which 
we must follow in our love of God is that of loving Him above 
everything. To God we must dedicate our heart, our inclinations, 
and prefer Him above all; prefer Him to the angels and saints in 
heaven, to parents, children, friends and benefactors; prefer Him 
to every kind of good, to the pleasures of this world, to our own 
welfare, to our health, even to our life. Thus we will allow our 
heart no inclination that we could not offer up to God, love nothing 
which is opposed to Him. He is our supreme Good, our last End. 
It would be folly to love anything more than God, or as much as 
God. To love God above all things is a sacred duty, and if our love 
is not of this kind, then we are unworthy of God. 

If you really love God, then with this love there must be com- 
bined the firm and sincere resolution to sacrifice everything, every 
happiness, to suffer pain and persecution, to sacrifice life and limb, 
to renounce every other inclination, every other love, rather than 
to do anything displeasing to God. Thus do those act who love 
the Lord as He should be loved. If you really love the Lord, you 
will gladly converse with Him, listen to His word, think of Him, 
and raise up your mind to Him whenever possible. For where your 
love is, there will your heart be and your thoughts” (Luke xii, 34). 
If you truly love God, you will render yourself more pleasing to 
Him by a pious and righteous life, by fidelity to His Command- 
ments, by perseverance in the fulfilment of the duties of your state 
of life. The Holy Ghost says: “He that is just, let him be justified 
still” (Apoc. xxii, 11). “Be perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Matt. v, 48). 

Again, if you truly love God, you will confide in Him; you will 
humbly accept the dispositions of His divine Providence, and say to 
yourselves: “God has promised to stand by us in our necessities, 
why, therefore, should I fear?” Nothing can happen without His 
permission; we know that He loves us tenderly. Let us therefore 
have courage and patience. 

Dear brethren, do we love God in this manner? Has, in our 
timid hearts, the fear of men more sway than the love of God? Has 
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indolence, attachment to that which is earthly, caused us to trans- 
gress His holy Commandments, to refuse Him the love we owe 
Him? If this is the case, do not remain in this unhappy state. 
For, “He that loveth not, abideth in death” (I. John iii, 14). Let 
us rise from this unhappy state ; let us shake off the yoke of idleness, 
conquer this lukewarmness, bewail our sins, do penance, and 
awaken love. Let us love this great, good, and lovable God, who has 
done so much for us and still does so much. Let us beg Him not to 
permit His divine love to be extinguished in our hearts, and to 
grant that it may ever burn therein and destroy the stain of sin. 
Then will our lives be a constant exercise of virtue, and we shall 
finally participate in the happiness of loving God eternally in 
heaven. Amen. 





FourtH SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Tue Love or Our NEIGHBOR 


We must love God because He alone is truly worthy of love, and 
because He comprises in Himself all perfections. We must love 
Him because He is the source of all good, because we have from 
Him all that we are, all that we possess. But it is not enough to 
love God; we must love our neighbor, because God wills us to do so. 
The Gospel combines the love of God and the love of our neighbor, 
and teaches that in these two Commandments is contained the whole 
law. It teaches that these two precepts of love are fundamentally 
but one, and declares that it is impossible to love God truly if we 
do not love our neighbor. The love which we should cherish for 
our neighbor is contained in the love which we owe to God; and 
the love of God, when it abounds in our hearts, embraces our fellow 
men. The love of our neighbor must therefore have its source and 
its aim in the love of God; the exercise of the one is proof of the 
presence of the other. Let us therefore consider to-day the love of 
our neighbor, which by divine Commandment should dwell in our 
hearts, and let us consider the manner in which we are to fulfil this 
important commandment. 

Who is our neighbor? Our neighbor is, in general, every human 
being, because all, like ourselves, are created after the image of 
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God, and were ransomed with the precious Blood of Jesus Christ. 
The word “neighbor,” in the Gospel, embraces all men without ex- 
ception, without distinction, whether of this or of another country 
and race, whether enlightened by the light of the true faith, or still 
dwelling in the darkness of error. Whether Jew or pagan, friend or 
foe, yes, even those that hate and persecute us. Charity must be 
universal; it must be catholic, like our faith. If we refuse our 
charity even to a single person, even to our own and God’s greatest 
enemy, then we have not the virtue of Christian charity. We must 
love all mankind, because all are children of the same God, because 
the Lord has redeemed all and bestows upon all His gifts and 
benefits. The rain falleth upon the good and the bad, the sun shines 
for the good and for the bad. This is the will of our Father, who is 
in heaven. 

We must love men, because they all, like ourselves, came forth 
from the creating hand of God; because they, as we, have received 
from God a soul, upon which God his impressed His image, because 
they, like ourselves, have been redeemed by the Blood of the In- 
carnate Son of God, shed upon the Cross for the salvation of all 
mankind, and, like ourselves, they are called to life eternal, and are 
given divine assistance to attain the same. We must love all men, 
because we form with them a single community, one family. Do we 
not wish ourselves to be loved by all men? It is proper, therefore, 
that in return we should love all men, so that we may gain the love 
of all. We must love our neighbor. This law is written in in- 
effaceable letters in our heart. And lest we pay little heed to the 
voice of the heart, Jesus Christ has made it a positive command- 
ment when he said: “I give you a new commandment, that you love 
one another, as I have loved you” (John xiii, 34). Furthermore, 
our divine Saviour did not simply proclaim the duty of brotherly 
love, He even was our model in the fulfilment of this duty. If we 
read the life of our Saviour, if we carefully study His actions while 
in this world, we may learn how to love our neighbor from this 
divine model. Jesus passed His life upon earth in doing good. In 
performing His miracles, in dispensing His graces, He made no 
distinction among men. His blessings were bestowed without dis- 
crimination upon the great and small, the rich and the poor, just and 
sinner. For all men He came down upon earth, for all He suffered, 
for them all He shed His Blood and died upon the Cross. 

I say, therefore, with the apostle: “I consider it superfluous to 
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exhort you to the practise of charity towards your brethren. You 
have learned to love one another by directing your aim to the ex- 
ample which your divine Redeemer has given you.” Therefore, dear 
brethren, do not place a restriction upon the love of your neighbor; 
do not confine it to a few privileged and chosen persons. Remember 
that you must even love your enemies, because they, too, are your 
neighbors. You must walk in the footsteps of the Incarnate God, 
who prayed even for His executioners. Our love must be without 
bounds; it must be universal. 

How, then, must we practise the love of all mankind? First of 
all we must love our neighbor for the love of God. Brotherly love 
must not have its only origin and motive in the attractive qualities 
and relations which certain persons possess for us. No; we must 
love our neighbor because God has so ordained; because He Him- 
self loves our fellow man and destines him for heaven; because man 
is God’s image. Be he adorned with virtues or disfigured by vices, 
possessed of accomplishments and qualities that attract us, or 
burdened with failings and faults that displease us, whether he 
brings us advantages or causes us harm, he must have a part in 
our love. This, and this alone, is the virtue of Christian charity, 
loving our neighbor truly and sincerely, loving him for the love of 
God. 

But God does not wish that we content ourselves merely with the 
sentiment of charity. We must also practise the love of our neigh- 
bor by wishing him all the good that we may lawfully wish ourselves, 
by taking pains to procure for him the good that we may wish for 
ourselves. St. Augustine says upon this subject: “He who loves His 
neighbor as himself wishes him all the good that he desires for 
himself, and seeks to procure for him those advantages that he would 
procure for himself, were he able to do so. The evil which he fears 
for himself, he will not cause others, but treat each one as he would 
wish to be treated himself.” What are your wishes for yourselves? 
You wish to have your errors and failings pardoned, to be consoled 
in your sufferings, advised in your doubts, to have a helping hand 
extended to you in misfortune and trouble. This is what you desire 
for yourselves. Then treat your neighbor in the same way. You 
are displeased, and it pains you, if you are the victim of unkindness 
and injustice, if your good name is tarnished by calumny, if your 
actions are falsely interpreted. Do not, therefore, be guilty of an 
offense against your neighbor which you would so much fear for 
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yourself. If you love your neighbor with true Christian charity, 
you will not harm your neighbor by word or deed. 

What a happy world this would be, dear brethren, if Christian 
charity reigned here supreme. The charity and generosity of the 
wealthy would afford assistance to those in unhappiness and misery. 
Envy, avarice, hatred, anger would be unknown. Men would sin- 
cerely wish one another every good, and never harm any one either 
in body, reputation, or possession. Through charity we should all 
be one heart and one soul; sweetest harmony would reign supreme. 
God’s holy law, the law of love, would be perfectly observed, and 
after the brief space of this earthly life we all would attain the joy 
of eternal happiness which God has prepared for those who have 
loved according to His holy Will. But though this blessed state of 
things does not prevail, it is nevertheless the duty of every one to 
_use his best effort in the observance of this divine law. Whatever 
others may do contrary to this law gives us no permission to fall 
short in its requirements. We must do our duty and exercise charity, 
if we desire, in the hour of our death, to find charity when we shall 
be summoned before the judgment seat of God. Amen. 





FirtH SunpDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


Holy Church was established by Jesus Christ to be our Mother, 
and Teacher, and our infallible guide in faith as well as in morals. 
We owe her, therefore, veneration, respect, submission, and obedi- 
ence. “We cannot have God for our Father,” says St. Augustine, 
“if we have not the Church for our Mother.” The reverence which 
we owe God is inseparable from the reverence which we must show 
the Church. And in order to attain eternal happiness, it is necessary 
to observe the commandments of the Church no less than the Com- 
mandments of God. Nevertheless, there are some Christians inclined 
to pay little heed to these commandments. They transgress them 
without much scruple, more particularly those that concern fasting 
and abstinence. I will prove, therefore, that the Church has the 
power to give laws, and that we are strictly obliged to observe them, 
so that you may properly realize their importance and necessity. 
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The spiritual body of Christ, that is, the community of all be. 
lieving Christians of which the Church on earth consists, is, like 
any other community, an assemblage and association of persons, 
Like any other community, nation, monarchy, or republic, the com- 
munity of the Church requires officials to guide it, to govern it, to 
rule it, because no community can thrive without officials, who, with 
the aid of appropriate laws, provide for its welfare, preserve proper 
order, and prevent corruption; so, too, the Church of Jesus Christ 
must be so governed. Christ founded His Church as a kingdom, a 
visible society. This society, this kingdom, must be ruled under the 
supervision of a visible executive head; it must have officers to 
guide it until the end of the world. Christ gave it this head and 
these officers in the persons of His apostles and of their successors, 
and He gave them the authority to provide for the welfare of the 
faithful, which includes the obligation on the part of the faithful to 
be submissive and obedient to these officers. “He that heareth you,” 
said Jesus Christ, as He bestowed upon them this authority, “hear- 
eth me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me” (Luke x, 16), 
And, again, He said: “And if he will not hear the Church, not sub- 
mit to its judgments and ordinances, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and the publican” (Matt. xviii, 17). 

By virtue of this authority the Church exercises two different 
offices towards the faithful: the teaching and the governing office. 
She teaches, by putting before the faithful the truths which they are 
required to believe; she governs them by devising rules and com- 
mandments, the observance of which becomes obligatory for them. 
Hence it follows that the faithful owe to the Church a twofold 
obedience: that of the reason and that of the heart. They owe her 
the obedience of reason, to hold as true everything which she pre- 
sents to them to be believed. Every article of faith which we hold 
as true, we believe upon the authority of the divine Word, and of 
divine Revelation, but it remains the privilege of the Church alone 
to explain, without error, what truths are revealed by God and are 
to be believed. We owe, furthermore, the obedience of the heart, 
practical obedience, by which we carry out what she enjoins upon 
us as precepts for our mode of life. As she received from God the 
authority to teach us, so the power is likewise granted her to regulate 
our lives and morals, to prescribe laws and commandments as the 
guide for our actions. 

There are some Christians who, seeking an excuse to ignore these 
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commandments with an appearance of justification, do not hesitate 
to claim that these commandments are the work of man, and not 
found either in the Decalogue or in the Gospel. With far more 
reason these persons might oppose all State laws and violate them 
with impunity. What does it matter that these laws are not directly 
given by God, if withal they are the work of a legitimate authority, 
instituted and founded by God? Is this not sufficient to render them 
of obligation to us, to impose upon us the strict duty of fulfilling 
them? We cannot, therefore, transgress the commandments of the 
Church without at the same time violating the commandments of 
divine Law, because God enjoins upon us the duty to obey the 
Church, and gives us plainly to understand that contempt of her 
laws is contempt of God. 

Moreover, let it be observed that the sins committed by transgress- 
ing the commandments of the Church are generally sins that pro- 
ceed from indifference and unbelief, and for this reason are evidence 
of lack of faith, or even malicious opposition to the Church. As a 
matter of fact, the commandments of the Church are easily observed, 
unless the matter which they forbid is in an individual person the 
object of a strong sinful inclination. 

Since the chief proof of our love and veneration for our holy 
religion is the fidelity with which we observe its commands, the true 
and pious Christian will rejoice in a faithful obedience to the laws 
of the Church, and he will find this obedience a powerful assistance 
in fulfilling the Commands of God. 

The precepts which the Church gives us impose no additional 
burden upon us; on the contrary, they grant us practical assistance 
in leading a good life. They make it easy for us to fulfil the obliga- 
tions which God Himself has imposed upon us, and they provide the 
ways and means of fulfilling these obligations. 

Let us, then, lend a willing ear to the voice of the Church, and to 
the precepts which she gives us in God’s stead, and let us fulfil them 
willingly and conscientiously. Let us remember the many and great 
obligations which we have towards this loving Mother for all that 
she has done for us, for all that she still is doing, and will do 
for us until the day of our death. She has regenerated us to a 
new life in the waters of holy Baptism; she confirmed us in 
grace in the Sacrament of Confirmation; she enables us to receive 
all the gifts of grace, for the dispensing of which she was insti- 
tuted by Christ. She invites us to the tribunal of penance to cleanse 
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us from our sins; she urges us with gentle force to go to the 
Lord’s Table, there to feed and strengthen us with celestial Food: 
she appoints ministers to teach us, to guide and advise us, and 
she unceasingly aids us in our endeavors by her continuous prayer 
to God. At the end of our lives, when every human help will 
be unavailing, she redoubles her loving solicitude and hastens like a 
tender mother to our bedside, fortifies us for the important step into 
the life beyond by the holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction, com- 
mends us fervently to the mercy of God, and implores the Blessed 
Virgin and all the angels and saints to come to our assistance. And 
even after our death she pays honor to our bodies as temples of the 
Holy Ghost, as a sacred possession confided to her, and accelerates 
by her intercession for our souls our entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, if this should be delayed by any guilt still unexpiated. 

Since, then, the Church treats us like a true Mother, and is ever 
solicitous for our welfare, should we not behave towards her like 
truly good children? Our affection and our gratitude towards her 
should specially consist in the observance of her commandments.. 
What she requires of us is what Jesus Christ asked of His apostles: 
“Tf you love Me, keep My Commandments” (John xiv, 15). 

Let us, therefore, at all times, show affection, reverence and 
obedience to our Mother, the Church. Let us be careful not to 
despise her ordinances, nor her servants. Unfortunately, this con- 
tempt is a mark of the times in which we live, and it is a sure sign 
of impiety and unbelief, and of a corruption of morals. The more 
the Church is assailed and reviled by the impious, the more we, as 
true Christians, should love and honor her and comply faithfully 
with the laws and precepts which she, as the guardian appointed by 
God for the government of His Church on earth, gives us. Amen. 





SUNDAY WITHIN OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 


THE ASCENSION 


As the glorious Resurrection of Christ was the beginning of His 
triumph, so was His miraculous Ascension into heaven its consum- 
mation. By His Resurrection the Lord conquered death and put 
His enemies to confusion. He revealed to them His power, His 
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immensity, His divinity. He made glorious His Name, which the 
envy of His enemies had reviled. As the first human body to rise 
from death to an immortal life, it remained for Him to open the 
portals of heaven to mortal man, to whom up to that time they had 
been shut. This consummation of His triumph He reserved for the 
day upon which, after making arrangements for the founding of 
His Church, He ascended into heaven, to take possession of His 
throne at the right hand of the Father. Let us now consider the 
reasons for the glorious Ascension of Jesus Christ, and the fruits 
which we may draw from this sublime fact. 

By His Ascension, Jesus Christ first of all gave us a distant view 
of the glory of His kingdom; He wished to impress upon us the 
immensity of the reward which He has promised to us, and which 
awaits us above. The Jews expected a Messias who would come and 
set up a worldly kingdom; they misinterpreted the holy Scriptures, 
because their minds and hearts were set upon worldly desires for 
power and splendor. They desired a Messias who would set up His 
throne in Jerusalem, who would extend the kingdom of Israel by 
conquest, and would give it freedom, power, and abundance. This 
erroneous opinion of the earthly kingdom of the Messias so generally 
prevailed that even those who called themselves Christ’s adherents 
were not free from it. The Jews would not acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as their Messias, because they beheld in Him not power and 
domination, but humility, poverty, and abasement; and even after 
His glorious Resurrection, His disciples had not relinquished this 
false impression (Acts i, 6). 

Hence it was necessary to remove this error, and to show them 
that the kingdom of Christ was very different from that which they 
had imagined to themselves, and which they had hitherto awaited in 
vain. And in order to make this truth plain and impressive, He 
assembled upon Mount Olivet His apostles and disciples, forty days 
after His Resurrection, and before their eyes He rose miraculously 
from the earth and ascended into heaven. What stronger proof 
could He give them of the truth that His realm was not a material 
one, not one of this world, but a spiritual and heavenly one. When 
they had, with their own eyes, seen Him leave this earth and ascend 
to heaven, their ideas of the founding of a worldly kingdom must 
have been finally dissipated ; they must at last have become convinced 
that the longed for kingdom would be established in heaven. 

Furthermore, as He had so often promised that all those who did 
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the will of His heavenly Father would surely be received into His 
heavenly kingdom, He desired to ascend to heaven with great 
solemnity, in order not only to give them the right idea of His king. 
dom, but also to confirm the truth of His promise. By ascending to 
heaven as our Redeemer and Brother, He gave us to understand that § 
He went in our name, to take possession of that blessed inheritance, 
Hence St. Paul tells us so confidently that we who have received the 
spirit of adoption, and having been made the children of God, are | 
also heirs of heaven, and co-heirs of Jesus Christ (Rom. 8). The 
divine Saviour made this plain when He said to His disciples, and 
through them to all the faithful: “I go to prepare a place for you, 
and when I have prepared a place for you I will come again, and } 
will take you to myself, that where I am you also may be” (John 
xiv, 2, 3). Since, therefore, He ascended into heaven, and dwells 
there in His glory, it follows that heaven is the place prepared for 
us, and that we are destined to be united to Him in heaven. By 
His glorious ascension into heaven He gave us a positive pledge of 
our own future glorification. For this reason the Ascension of 
Christ should fill us with joy, and we ought to give fervent thanks 
to Jesus Christ for this consoling revelation. 

Finally, Christ ascended into heaven to continue there His office of 
High Priest for us, to be our advocate with the Father. He had 
made His sacrifice and shed His Blood upon the Cross, and now He 
went to offer His sacrifice to the Father in heaven. He went to re 
mind the divine Father unceasingly of His sacred Humanity, of the 
Blood that He shed, of the Body that He offered up, of the death 
that He suffered for us, to implore for us mercy and salvation. 
He offers to the heavenly Father the tremendous purchase price of 
our Redemption, and as our Mediator He presents our necessities 
and comes to our assistance in all things. What encouragement for 
us, dear brethren, to know that we have in heaven such a Protector 
and High Priest. We are in truth all sinners, and the number of 
our failings is great indeed. But we should not on that account 
despair, says St. John, because we have an advocate with the 
Father: “Jesus Christ the just, not only for our sins, but for those 
of the whole world” (I. John ii, 1-2). 

These are the loving intentions which Jesus Christ had in making 
His Ascension. He went to prepare for us above a dwelling-place; 
He took possession of that blessed abode for us, and promised ws 
that heaven is to be our rest, our reward, our happiness. Hence 
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all our desires should be directed not to earthly things, but to 
heaven. If hitherto our thoughts and inclinations have been unduly 
directed towards that which is of the earth, we must now turn them 
heavenward. Here on earth we have no enduring abode; we were 
created and destined for a blessed home in the other world, to be the 
brethren of saints and angels of God. How great, indeed, would be 
our folly if we placed more value upon earthly than upon heavenly 
things, if we should so cherish this wretched place of exile as to 
forget our heavenly home; if we preferred this miserable existence 
to the exalted rights of citizens in the realm of eternal blessedness. 

In His solicitude for our salvation, Jesus Christ ceases not to 
exercise in heaven the office of High Priest, Advocate and Media- 
tor; He cares for our needs and inclines the divine ear toward our 
prayers. This truth should encourage us to take refuge at the 
throne of grace, so that through His mediation we may attain mercy 
and strength ; it should enkindle in our hearts the liveliest sentiments 
of gratitude. It should fill us with glowing love, so that, united most 
intimately with Him and living in Him, we may exclaim with the 
apostles: “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation? or distress? or famine? or danger? or persecution? or 
the sword? But in all these things we overcome, because of Him 
that hath loved us. For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (Rom. viii, 35-38). 

Since the love that Jesus Christ bears for us is so great and in- 
finite, what could be more just and reasonable than that we should 
show Him in return our own sincere gratitude, our own fervent 
love? Rightly, therefore, the apostle hurls anathema at those who 
love not Jesus Christ (I. Cor. xvi, 22), because they manifest a 
monstrous ingratitude. 

Oh, let us learn to love Jesus Christ for all that He has done on 
earth for us, and still does for us in heaven. This is the fire of 
divine Love which He brought into this world (Luke xii, 49), and 
for the enkindling of which He has sent the Holy Ghost. This is 
the fire of love which unites us with Him, which will cause us here 
below to live in His Spirit, and which will finally secure for us a 
share in His glory in heaven. Amen. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
GOOD LIFE THE WAY TO TRUE BELIEF 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“What shall it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, but hath 
not works? Shall faith be able to save him? So faith, also, if it have not 
works, is dead in itself. But some man will say: ‘Thou hast faith and I have 
works; show me thy faith without works, and I will show thee by works my 
faith’” (James ii, 14-18). 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The relation between Faith and Morals. One of no value 
without the other. One increased by the other. 

II. Those doing their best will not be left unaided; examples. Intrinsic 
difficulties less important than moral difficulties. 

III. The absence of faith makes good works not only unprofitable, but 
even hurtful. 

IV. A good life necessary to the continued existence of faith; faith is 
practical; sinful life, destruction of faith; God turns His light from those 
who disregard and dispise Him by an immoral life. 

V. The practical importance of a good life according to our abilities, 


I. True belief is necessary to good life; that is, it is necessary in 
a general sense. Full, firm belief in divine truths naturally tends 
to elevate the morals and mold man’s life accordingly ; it is the service 
of the highest goodness, and alone can maintain it. We have now 
to reflect on the converse proposition that goodness of life is the 
source and the support of true faith. 

While it is absolutely necessary to embrace the truth, while this is 
the foundation of all that pleases God, it is still very far from being 
sufficient by itself. It requires to be supported and to express itself 
by a good life. As there is a certain amount of goodness possible 
which is not grounded on faith, and as this is useless to salvation, 
in like manner it is possible that faith exist and be real and strong 
without even taking effect in good works; but this will be a dead 
faith, useless to salvation. To be effective, faith requires good 
works, as good works require faith. Each may go on for a while 
without the other, and they may even seem to be independent of 
each other, but it is only a lingering existence, found rarely, and soon 
coming to an end. The goodness that is without faith, and the 
faith without works are both doomed to a speedy extinction. 
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Those who possess the faith are under no delusion about the 
necessity of works for their salvation; it is an article of their belief 
that faith alone will not save them. Yet, very many overlook this 
truth ; they content themselves with professing their religion without 
practising it; they take no part in working out their own salvation, 
but trust to the action of the Church, by the mere outward forms of 
her worship and Sacraments, to save them. They are certain of the 
divine origin of their religion, of its sanctity and power, of the 
treasure of graces contained in it, and they are conscious of the ad- 
vantages they enjoy above others who are outside the fold. And 
while they look down with contempt upon those others as outside 
the scope of salvation, it may be that God is preparing to take away 
His gifts from them and bestow them on others who will bring forth 
the fruits thereof. Not even their faith is safe to them, They may 
think that the firmness of their certainty can never fail; and, indeed, 
in other times many might have been able to maintain a firm faith 
without the practise of virtue. But in these times when faith is the 
object of attack on the part of Satan and the world, it requires the 
support of good works more than ever; it requires good works, not 
only for its efficacy, but for its very existence. We have to see that 
very often good life is the source of faith to those who have it not, 
and that faith, when already existing, requires the support of good- 
ness to maintain its existence and make it efficacious and pleasing 
before God. 

II. The edifice of grace is raised on the foundation of nature, and 
the merely human virtues of those who know not divine truth will 
often be rewarded by God with the attraction that leads to faith. 
Those who do their best according to the natural lights granted to 
them are not likely to be left in the darkness of unbelief. Their 
works are not supernaturally meritorious; they cannot earn the re- 
ward of the possession of God either hereafter or here; but the 
divine generosity will grant them more than they are strictly en- 
titled to. It is the teaching of the great doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that if an unbeliever, or pagan even, were to lead a life of such 
natural goodness as is within his power, God would send an angel 
to make a special revelation to him rather than allow him to die 
without a knowledge of the truth that is required for salvation. The 
New Testament gives us an example of this in the pagan Cornelius. 
He was “a religious man and fearing God with all his house, giving 
much alms to the people, and always praying to God” (Acts x, 
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2). An angel appeared to him and bade him send to Joppa for the 
Prince of the Apostles. A vision was also accorded to St. Peter to 
prepare him for this summons, and to show him that the privileges 
of Christianity were for the Gentiles as well as the Jews. In addi- 
tion, the Holy Ghost descended upon the family, and the Apostle 
gave orders that they should be admitted into the Church of God. 

The same thing is of continual occurrence within our experience, 
The history of Cornelius is repeated in a very large number of these 
multitudes who are day by day passing from the lower forms of 
partial belief into the fulness of truth in the Catholic Church. It is 
not the discontented, the sensual, the disappointed, the rebellious 
minds, it is not those who seek to relax the bonds of a too strict 
morality, that leave the sects to join the Church. It is rather those 
who are innocent in life, devout, courageous, of high aspirations, 
uncompromising in fidelity to conscience and truth. When we meet 
such men outside the fold, we may be almost sure that at one time or 
other the voice of God will say, “Friend, come up higher” ; and that 
a certain proportion of them will obey the invitation, while others 
recoil from that last and critical step. 

On the other hand, we find that the neglect of natural oppor- 
tunities of goodness raises up the chief barriers to the spread of 
Catholic truth. Those who do not prepare themselves while on the 
lower level of knowledge and grace, will never be able to see that 
light which is for the “revelation to the gentiles and the glory of the 
people” (Luke ii, 32). Where natural probity does not exist, there 
is a deficiency in the raw material for the more perfect life ; there also 
is wanting the depth of soil in which the seed can strike down its 
roots and flourish. 

The intrinsic difficulties of supernatural religion may be con- 
siderable, but they are not the ones that keep men aloof from it. 
Want of light, of knowledge, of opportunities, the misrepresentation 
of doctrines and history, the conflict of natural science and the spirit 
of liberty with Christian belief and law—these are not the real im- 
pediments of religion, but rather the concupiscence of the flesh, the 
concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life. Men revolt more 
at the standard of difficult and holy living proposed to them than at 
the intellectual difficulty of accepting incomprehensible doctrines. It 
is not progress and enlightenment which are fatal to simple faith, 
but pride in all its forms, luxurious living, the worship of wealth, 
intemperance, neglect of prayer, and the general corroding of the 
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character by selfishness, weakness, and immorality. It is not only the 
grosser crimes, but the subtler influences of worldliness, cynicism, 
self-interest and conceit which keep so many souls from Christ. 

This partially explains the resistance of some minds to the truth 
and the easy submission of others. There are some who know the 
truth almost completely, who admire it openly, who make admissions 
in favor of the Catholic Church and to the discredit of their own, so 
that it is incomprehensible how they can go so far and get no farther. 

We may hope that it is lack of light, and that their time has not 
yet come; but it must often be that there is some weakness, or 
timidity, or want of confidence in God, that accounts for their posi- 
tion. Others, again, seem to receive but one ray of light, and the 
work is done. Some one prejudice is removed, some one truth is 
brought home to their minds by a casual word, a train of thought 
is started by some unimportant event, and through this narrow 
passage the whole body of revealed truth gains admission to their 
souls. The reason is because they were able to say beforehand with 
fullest significance: “My heart is ready. Oh, Lord, my heart is 
ready.“ They had already so trained their moral faculties that the 
softest whisperings of God’s voice were more distinct to their hear- 
ing than the thunder tones from Mount Sinai to the sensual stiff- 
necked children of Israel. 

So much, then, as to these good works which are possible without 
faith, and which often prove to be the introduction to faith, and in a 
sense the source of faith. We turn now to the consideration of good 
works inspired by faith, which are the expression of faith and the 
support of it. 

III. As there is a certain kind of goodness which exists apart 
from faith, so here is a certain faith which can exist without good 
works. Remember what faith is. It is the knowledge of, and ad- 
hesion to, divine truths. This is quite a different thing from virtu- 
ous actions. Faith ought to find its expression in such actions. 
It would be an inconceivable thing how men could believe 
firmly in the soul, in heaven and hell, and yet commit sin as freely as 
they do, only that we see by every-day experience how inconsistent 
and illogical the human mind can be. A man’s belief or principles 
often afford no clue as to what his actions will be. Still there is in 
several ways a necessary connection between good works and faith. 

Faith alone is not complete; it does not by itself constitute the full 
spiritual life. It is necessary as a beginning, but it has an ulterior 
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object beyond itself. It is practical, and must end in action. It re- 
veals God to us, but in order that we may love Him and unite our- 
selves with Him. If we rest contented with mere knowledge, we are 
of “those men that detain the truth of God in injustice” (Rom. i, 
18). It is not enough for our intellect to be conformed to God by 
knowledge ; this will never save us. It requires of us that we make 
our belief an active, living principle, that will flow into every depart- 
ment of our lives, and mold all our faculties, and inspire all our 
actions. We have to be conformed to the likeness of our heavenly 
Father; we have to reproduce in ourselves the perfections of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We cannot compare two things which are both of 
absolute necessity, but we can say that good life and the performance 
of our duties to God and man are all in all; while at the same time 
the search after truth and full adhesion to it are all in all. It is 
necessary for the perfection of the vine that it bear grapes; this is 
what we seek from it; if it bear none, the whole tree is useless. The 
stem of the vine is necessary, too; not that we can make any use 
of it by itself, but because without it there can be no grapes. 

Faith that does not express itself in good life is, according to the 
words of the Apostle, a dead faith: “Even as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead” (James ii, 26). 
St. Paul admits that there may be a faith without works, real and 
strong, and that, nevertheless, such is worthless. “If I should know 
all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I should have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity,” which includes 
the observance of the law of Christ, “I am nothing” (I. Cor. xiii, 2). 
As mere knowledge and intellectual assent, faith of this kind may be 
said to have a real existence; but the most important element is 
wanting to it: it has no productive vital action; it is a mere empty 
form without substance; it is not pleasing to God; it is not capable 
of saving the soul. To build our eternal hopes on such a foundation 
is to build of hay, straw and stubble, which will be consumed in the 
fires of hell. 

The absence of good works makes faith not only unprofitable, but 
hurtful to men. Their full and perfect belief deprives them of all 
excuse they might have had for their sins. They can plead neither 
ignorance nor weakness. Our Lord pointed out that those who have 
seen and believed will suffer the heaviest punishment at the hands of 
divine wrath. “Jesus said to them: “If you were blind, you would 
not have sin; but now you say we see, your sin remaineth” (John 
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ix, 41). And again, the servant who shall be beaten with many 
stripes is the one “who knew the will of his Lord, and prepared not 
himself, and did not according to His will” (Luke xii, 47). 

IV. The support of a good life is necessary to faith, not only as 
making it effective and pleasing to God, but also to maintain its 
existence as mere assent of divine truth. Faith is not exactly parallel 
to the certainty we have as to natural truths. A man who has 
acquired some science may neglect it, cease to use it, and in time for- 
get a great deal of it; he may use his mastery of it, but he does not 
on that account come to disbelieve it. The certainty of faith, however, 
depends more on divine grace and our intercourse with God than on 
arguments and our penetration of them. If we forfeit God’s favor 
by neglecting the duties of faith, we are very liable to suffer the 
withdrawal of that grace which enabled us to see and believe. 

1. Faith is eminently practical. It produces good works, and 
they again react in giving vigor to faith. To restrain it from pro- 
ducing its proper effect is to starve it down; it will wither, and dry 
up, and die for want of use, just as our eyesight, or walking powers, 
or musical talents would do if never exercised. Those who are pre- 
vented by unavoidable circumstances from practising the outward 
forms of religion, who have found themselves cut off from churches, 
from Mass, from Sacraments, from the sight of religious emblems, 
from books and religious conversation, though but for a short time, 
often describe themselves as feeling like pagans. It is not merely that 
they have broken through their accustomed habits and find it an 
effort to renew them, but they find that their spiritual sight is 
dimmed, and that religious truths have lost their vivid reality. A de- 
liberately negligent life lasting for years must have a much greater 
effect in making religion distasteful, alienating the soul from God 
and plunging it into a practical paganism from which there is hardly 
any recovery. This carelessness or tepidity is a most dangerous 
state, and, though less violently hostile to faith, is perhaps less 
curable than the state of gross sin. 

2. A sinful life is positively and directly destructive of faith. Pride, 
covetousness and lust, especially, are blinding to the soul, and render 
it incapable of grasping truths of the spiritual order. The sinner 
himself may not think such a thing possible. He takes his faith as 
being like ordinary knowledge and certainty, and supposes that a 
vicious life can no more impair faith than it interferes with the 
knowledge of natural truths. But the case is different. Sin does not 
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always destroy the firmness of our grasp of truth, but it has a ten- 
dency to do so, and at the present day it is particularly likely to do 
so. It would not be difficult to show each of the capital sins has a 
close connection with belief. These sins do not interfere with the 
intellectual faculties; they do not impugn the grounds of faith; any 
particular man who falls into them does not necessarily lose his belief 
in revelation. But when any of these sins prevails through a large 
community, when it goes on for a generation or two, accumulating 
momentum and working out its effects, there we find that the re- 
ligious sense grows weaker and dies out. When a nation breaks 
free from the restraints of the Christian life and gives itself up to 
unrestrained money-getting or to unclean living, or to the pursuit 
of ease and pleasure, it gradually loses its affinity for truth and falls 
into the grossest infidelity. This loss of belief is attributed by infidels 
to the progress of knowledge and men’s increasing capacity for self- 
guidance; but the true cause of it is that the wine-skins have become 
rotten and weak, and are no longer capable of containing the strong, 
pure wine of God’s word. 

3. We have, further, to take account of the direct action of God 
in withdrawing grace and light from those who do not profit by them. 
He tells us frequently in both the Old and New Testaments that He 
will turn away from those who have disregarded and despised Him, 
and abandon them to their own devices. He is most prodigal of His 
precious graces, but still He will not allow His pearls to be forever 
trampled into the mire by the swine. So when Pharaoh resisted the 
commands of God and hardened his heart, God also hardened it and 
allowed him to go on to his destruction. The Jews also had the great 
gift of God taken from them in punishment of their rejecting it, 
and transferred to the Gentiles. In like manner God sees His 
supreme gift of faith lying useless in the hearts of many men, pro- 
ducing no fruit of holiness, but made barren by sin or neglect, and 
He says, as in the Gospel, “Behold, for these three years I come seek- 
ing fruit on this fig tree, and I find none. Cut it down, therefore. 
Why doth it cumber the ground?” (Luke xiii, 7). And, again, He 
speaks to the men of this generation, where he says: “Therefore I 
say to you, that the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
shall be given to a nation yielding the fruits thereof” (Matt. xxi, 43). 
When God inflicts this punishment, His enemies become unable to see 
the truth: “Their senses are made dull; the veil is upon their heart 
and remaineth not taken away”; nor will it be taken away till they 
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are converted to the Lord, till they have returned to the practise of 
natural goodness, and proved themselves willing to profit by grace, 
and to produce these fruits which are supernatural. 

The modern enemies of religion and God recognize fully the truths 
we have been considering. They know well that immorality is the 
stronghold of infidelity, and that, when men’s lives are virtuous, 
they are proof against the arguments which directly attack religious 
doctrines. To carry out their mission of hell upon earth, they find 
their profit in corrupting the hearts of others by impurity. They 
rely chiefly on the propaganda of indecent literature, immoral plays, 
suggestive songs, and filthy pictures, which, under the protection of 
art, gain admission to academies and respectable homes. Impurity 
is forced into public notice, is made respectable, is glorified. Chris- 
tian modesty is held up to hatred and contempt. This accounts, toa 
considerable extent, for the inhuman hostility which rages in some 
countries against the religious orders and the Sacrament of Penance. 
The beauty of chastity, the utility of high examples of it in the in- 
terests of social life, have worn upon pagans and Mohammedans. 
But the modern infidel sees in such virtue the fruits of divine faith, 
as well as the protection of faith; and in his hatred of God he would 
destroy that which is most beautiful, most useful, and most necessary 
in the whole domain of human life. 

V. Very great, indeed, is the importance of leading a good life, 
according to the measure of God’s invitation and our abilities. It is 
the great necessity, side by side, and equally, with believing. If there 
are any who feel that they do not possess the truth, who are anxious 
about their position, who are struggling towards a light which as 
yet they can hardly see, and who wish to draw nearer to God, let 
them regulate their lives and their hearts while they are nourishing 
their minds with knowledge. Let them be upright, honest, brave in 
seeking truth; let them be exact and generous in serving God; let 
them be patient, humble and restrained in themselves and towards 
other men, forgiving and kindly, and their good works will bring 
them into the full light of God’s countenance. 

And we, who have the complete and certain knowledge of religious 
truth, let us remember that we have a most precious treasure not 
accorded to all, one that is the source of all goodness and happiness, 
yet one that is fragile and delicate, easily reduced to impotence, and 
turned to our destruction. Beware of the fatal error of relying on 
it alone. According to the greatness of that gift is the additional 
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holiness of life expected from us. We stand a head and shoulders 
above other men by the elevation of our faith; do we stand a head 
and shoulders above them in the elevation of our moral conduct? Is 
it not often the case that their virtues, founded upon natural charac- 
ter, or on an imperfect system of belief, are more brilliant than our 
supernatural virtues? Is it not shameful that a Christian with all 
his graces, with the Sacraments, with example before him, should be 
less conscientious, less trustworthy, less temperate, less restrained, 
less charitable than other men. Let it never be said of us that our 
superiority in supernatural gifts is rendered nugatory by the low 
standard of our moral and social life. May we never sully the sanc- 
tity of our faith by alloying it with unworthy deeds ; but let the light 
of our faith “so shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. v, 16). 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
SORROW OF HEART 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN 


“Because I have spoken these things to you, sorrow hath filled your heart.” 
—John xvi, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Experience and God’s word show the mistake of thinking 

that life is one unclouded triumph amidst trials and temptations. The 
two are united or may be, as we see illustrated in arrangement of feasts 
and fasts throughout the year. Thus to-day the sorrow of the Apostles 
brought before us amidst our Easter joy. 
II. Time for Christ's departure has come, and when He announces the 
truth, the disciples are filled with sorrow. It meant much to them— 
the disappointment of all their hopes. Then the dear Lord mitigates 
their sorrow with affecting tenderness. He suggests various topics of 
consolation, the ape is that they will see Him again. He offers no 
explanation of the nature of His departure or return, or of how their 
sorrow will be turned into joy. They must accept His assurance. 

III. Suffering is a condition of approaching God. Noe, patriarchs, 
disciples, martyrs, confessors, ourselves. The same method Christ 
adopted to console His disciples, He adopts with us. We have our 
sorrows and we have our joys; we must learn to “joy in tribulation.” 

IV. It is expedient that we have sorrow, but it is for a “little while” ; 
our “sorrow shall be turned into joy’; we shall see Christ. The present 
difficulties bring us spiritual benefit and improvement, and in them we 
can have comfort and joy. 


He who expects that his life in this world is to be one unclouded 
scene of triumph and rejoicing amid the various trials and tempta- 
tions by which he is surrounded, expects that which is contradicted 
alike by experience and by the whole tenor of the word of God. The 
fitness of man for such a state yet remains to be accomplished; the 
very conditions of his being preclude him from expecting a present 
enjoyment of that rest which remains for the people of God in the 
world to come. To take up the cross and follow Christ is an old 
condition of discipleship which has not changed with changing time. 
It still stands written: “He that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after Me, is not worthy of Me.” 

This truth is brought home to us again and again by the various 
feasts and fasts which follow in close succession through the year, 
guiding and influencing the hour of humiliation, of sorrow, of 
reverses, as well as the season of exultation and confidence, and 
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triumph ; tempering the joy of deliverance with the remembrance 
of bondage and contrasting the lamentation of captivity with the 
song of victory. And thus to-day’s Gospel, coming in the midst of 
Easter joy, pictures the disappointment and sorrow of the apostles, 
Our Lord has told them that He was about to leave them, and to 
return to Him who sent Him, and “because He had said these things 
unto them, sorrow had filled their hearts.” 

After His ascension into heaven, there seems not to have been the 
slightest feeling of sorrow since we are expressly told, “He departed 
from them, and was carried up to heaven. And they adoring went 
back into Jerusalem with great joy” (Luke xxiv, 51-52). But at the 
present time this was certainly not their feeling. When Jesus had 
begun to unfold the nature of the kingdom He came to establish, 
Peter objected, for the statements of the Master were utterly at 
variance with all his fondly cherished notions (Matt. xvi, 21-22), 
However, the time of Christ’s departure from earth was now drawing 
near, and, while He was giving the last instruction before His cruci- 
fixion, it became necessary for Him plainly to declare the truth, 
however unwelcome, to His chosen disciples. And as the dishearten- 
ing intelligence that their best and dearest Friend was about to leave 
them became clear to them, “sorrow filled their hearts.” They knew 
nothing distinctly about His return; He had not given them the 
power by His Spirit to understand and receive even His clearest 
intimations of the future. The crushing tidings, with all its bitter 
disappointment, that Jesus was to leave them abandoned and alone, 
allowed little room for other consideration. They were to be for- 
saken by Him for whom they had forsaken all—families, friends, 
earthly possessions ; forsaken by Him whose presence had been their 
stay and their support amidst the taunts and the injuries of their 
fellow countrymen. Had He not told them to give no thought for 
what they should eat or wherewith they should be clothed, for the 
Father would attend to all these things? Had He not come to deliver 
Jerusalem? Had He not promised them that they should sit on 
thrones in His kingdom, and judge the twelve tribes of Israel? What 
of the splendor and glory of David’s re-established throne, and the 
share they were to have of its dignities and honors? Where now is 
the expectation they so confidently indulged? Where, now, the re- 
ward for which they had left all to follow Him? Would they not 
be put out of the synagogue? Would it not be, “That whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doth a service to God?” And who will 
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fill the blank left in their lives by His withdrawal? Who would 
bring them the comfort, the encouragement, the peace, that Jesus 
brought, now that He was about to leave them? He had won their 
confidence, their loyalty, their love, and He tells them that He must 
go from them. Is it any wonder that sorrow fills their heart? Dis- 
appointment in their cherished hopes, sacrifice of their property, loss 
of their nearest and dearest friend, danger even to their very lives, 
is what His going meant to them. This is the cross they were asked 
to bear. We, to whom the event is fully known, should conceive that 
nothing could have been more obvious than the declaration of our 
Lord that the parting would be for “a little while,” that though He 
would be taken from their midst by a violent and cruel death, they 
would very shortly see Him again for the consolation of their 
troubled hearts, and for their full and undoubted assurance that the 
time was not far distant when they would see Him with an un- 
interrupted vision and would dwell with Him forever; but the dis- 
ciples, whose minds were clouded by prejudice and darkened by 
sorrow, could imagine nothing more obscure. No one was more 
keenly alive to their affliction and sorrow than He from whom no 
thoughts of their hearts were concealed and “no secrets hid.” No 
one more fully realized the agonizing weight of the cross which was 
laid upon their shoulders than He who was about to carry the 
Cross of redemption by Himself. No one had deeper or surer sym- 
pathy for these grieving disciples than He who vainly sought their 
supporting sympathy but a few hours later during his agony in the 
garden. 

He had loved them, and the strongest proof which He could give 
that He continued to love them unto the end was to prepare them for 
the blow which was about to fall upon them. This was the main 
object of the discourse from which to-day’s Gospel is taken. With 
affecting tenderness and considerate regard for their present peace 
and comfort, He proceeded to mitigate the bitterness of their dis- 
appointment and dismay. He must leave them. Yet He not only 
reveals the truth, but, by suggesting topics of consolation and en- 
couragement, He endeavors to open their minds to receive it. He 
must leave them, yes, but the separation is for a “little while,” not 
forever. “I must go, but I will send you a Comforter; I must go, 
but the going is for your benefit, to prepare a place for you in the 
Father’s house. You shall lament and weep, you shall be made 
sorrowful, you shall be scattered, you shall have distress.” But He 
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most mercifully adds: “I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice; and your joy no man shall take from you,” the appointed 
reward of their faithful adherence to His service. 

“Sorrow hath filled your hearts, because I have told you these 
things. You will not be comfortless and alone; I shall be with you 
through the medium of the Comforter, whom I shall send unto 
you” (John xvi, 5). These things He had not told them from the 
beginning. He had not warned them that the dregs of the chalice 
which they were called to drink with Him were exceedingly bitter, 
and the cross they were to bear was crushingly heavy. While they 
had Him personally present with them there was no need to warn 
them of the hardships and perils they would have to encounter. Now, 
however, that He was to leave them, it would have been unkind and 
unjust not to prepare them for the coming storms, to make them 
ready for the sufferings ahead, that when they did come, the re- 
membrance of His words, and the presence of the Comforter sent, 
might inspire them with undoubting confidence. “Sorrow hath 
filled your hearts; rather joy should be in your hearts, because I go 
to My Father, and the Father loveth you. I go to send from the 
Father the Spirit of Truth. I go to send the Paraclete, the Spirit of 
Truth, who shall abide with you forever.” 

Our dear Lord does not attempt to comfort His disciples by ex- 
plaining to them more fully the nature of His departure and the cer- 
tainty of His return, but by His own blessed assurance that their 
sorrow should be short, that their comfort was near at hand. He 
does not explain the victory that will be theirs, or how their sorrow 
shall be turned into joy, that no man shall take from them. On His 
blessed assurance must their hope and their faith rest that the crown 
will follow the bearing of the cross. 

God has pointed out suffering as a condition whereby sinful man 
shall approach Him. He made it a mark of His love in the bruising 
of the serpent’s head through the bruised heel of the Promised Seed. 
And what sorrows were theirs who stood by the Saviour’s side. The 
Shepherd was struck and they were scattered, they had trials of 
mockings and scourging, of disappointments and of death. And 
were there no sufferings for His followers in the centuries; no 
drinking of His chalice; no afflictions, no torments in amphitheatre, 
on mountains, in cities, in villages? Are there no deserts whitened 
with the bones of confessors, or sands reddened with the blood of 
martyrs? Yes; but with it all goes the loving promise of God’s sup- 
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port and the helpful consciousness of the Comforter’s gracious 
presence. Confessor, martyr and virgin alike kept from sinking, just 
as the disciples in to-day’s Gospel were kept from despairing by the 
“little while,” they would see Christ again and their joy would be 
forever. This is still the method by which He teaches His children 
to depend implicitly upon Himself; not by satisfying their doubts, 
but by quieting and relieving their fears. He who bore the cross, 
who knew what the cross was, He who would bear the cross in us, 
and make our cross, as well as His, a joy to us, as it was to St. Paul, 
making us “joy in tribulations,” because they make us so far like 
Him; He who knows our utter weakness, as well as His own 
strength, still calls to those who will hear, “If any man will be My 
disciple, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me”; 
and, “Where I am, there also shall he be.” 

And has sorrow never filled your hearts? Has your faith, your 
love, your dependence upon Himself alone, never been put to the 
test? Has He never called upon you to give proof that you can trust 
Him beyond the range of your partial vision, and can be content with 
His own blessed assurance that your “sorrow shall be turned into 
joy?” The disciples had no cause to regret that this temporary ab- 
sence of Christ was permitted to try their faith, and soften their 
hearts, and neither to us should it be a “stone of stumbling,” and a 
“rock of scandal,” if at times a darkness as of the grave seems to 
gather around us, the light of Christ’s love be hidden beneath a 
cloud, and we to be left by Him abandoned and desolate. This 
frame of mind is difficult to realize when the first strong feelings of 
grief and disappointment overwhelm us. When through days, and 
months, and years we have felt the chilling disappointments of ad- 
versity ; when, like the Galilean fishermen, we have toiled through the 
long night of earthly darkness and have taken nothing—it is hard to 
convince ourselves that “whatsoever you ask the Father in My 
Name, He will give it to you.” 

When those who have been the objects of our fondest affections 
are suddenly taken away from us, when their removal causes us 
to exist, as it were, in the midst of a cheerless and lonely vacancy, 
a blank which nothing can fill, then, indeed, we are sorely tried to 
believe that our “sorrow shall be turned into joy.” When besides the 
fighting without there are fears within; when, like St. Paul, we have 
no rest in our spirit, much affliction and anguish of heart; when, 
like him, we are cast down and are troubled ; when we feel the thorn 
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in the flesh, and pray that it might depart from us, and pray in vain— 
the question springs to our lips, as it did to those of the apostles, 
“What is this that He saith, ‘A little while?” and is there never 
added, “We know not what He speaketh?” 

The distress and disappointment of the apostles on this occasion 
were as real to them as the crosses that bring to us pain, and mortifi- 
cation, and depression of spirit ; yet, the declaration of the Master is 
obvious enough to us in their case, but when “sorrow hath filled 
your heart,” the declaration of our dear Lord is not so obvious, and 
we doubt if the rays from the Son of Righteousness will prove able 
to penetrate the heavy, dark clouds that surround us at the present 
moment. The apostles remained faithful to Christ so long as they 
saw the mighty miracles wrought by His hand, and so long as they 
shared the consideration and favor which those deeds necessarily 
conferred, but they fled from His Cross, and they had no tears for 
His grave. We, too, are anxious and ready enough to claim our 
privilege of victory and rejoicing, but we think little of our privilege 
of tears. And yet the two are closely linked together, the sorrow of 
the Cross and the joy of the Resurrection are not to be disassociated. 

Our Lord does not wish to destroy the affections, but to control 
them. He does not desire to kill the natural tenderness of the human 
heart, but to direct and limit it. Do we not catch a tone of wistful 
sorrow in His question: “And none of you asketh He, ‘Wither goest 
Thou?” Does it not echo in the sorrowful rebuke, “Why hast thou 
doubted? Oh, thou of little faith!” Did He not weep at the tomb 
of Lazarus and compassionate the afflicted widow of Naim? If the 
visitation of God wrought no hardship, brought no sorrow of heart, 
then one great end of His visitations would be lost. What He would 
have is that we should not sorrow as “men without hope,” that “we 
be not wearied, fainting in our minds.” He would have us come to 
that type of Christian character which enabled St. Paul to speak of 
himself as of one “Chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing ; as needy, yet enriching many ; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things.” The joy and the sorrow go hand in hand 
through the Master’s life. We sadly think of God’s incarnate Son 
lying a helpless infant in the manger, wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and when overwhelmed by it, the glorious apparition of the heavenly 
host brings us cheer. When we see Him a homeless wanderer, en- 
during the insults of sinners, He opens the blind eyes and looses the 
speechless tongue that we may joyously own Him to be the Master 
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of heaven and earth. When they would lay hands on Him to kill 
Him, we are rejoiced to find He escapes out of their hands and to 
know that the twelve legions of angels was no idle vaunt. When He 
is hanging desolate and degraded on the Cross, the “To-day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise” gives evidence of His still holding 
sovereign power. And it is when the veil is rent, and the rocks 
broken asunder, and the earth quakes, that the centurion cries: 
“Truly this Man was the Son of God.” 

Life brings to us all, without exception, and brings in abundance, 
its pains, and annoyances, and disappointments. And yet when we 
struggle in vain against the opposing and overwhelming tide of ad- 
versity, when all efforts after worldly success appear to recoil against 
us with bitter vehemence, when our characters are defaced in the 
eyes of the world by the malignant falsehoods of slander, when the 
blow unexpected and improbable strikes the brightest and happiest 
heart amongst us, we must learn to joy in the tribulation. Our 
poignant sorrow looses its sting if the words of Jesus mean anything 
to us: “A little while, and you shall see Me.” Our rising grief will 
be modified if we rely upon the Master’s promise, “I will send you 
the Comforter.” There is balm to weary souls and broken hearts in 
the thought that “your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” No matter 
how agonizing the cross may be, how its weight may seem to crush 
us, no matter how. we may stumble along the road of life under its 
drag, there is always the assurance that “I will see you again and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you.” 

The comforts and ease of life men may take, the pride of house 
and the pride of fair name they may rob us of; whatever the power or 
presence, or love of man can give, the power, or presence, or love 
of man can take; but your joy that comes of bearing your cross with 
Jesus and for Jesus, that joy no man can take from you. It was by the 
assurance of His own presence alone that the Master dried the tears 
of His beloved followers, and it is by the same assurance of His gra- 
cious spiritual presence that He lightens our burdens and makes us 
smile through our tears. Is there no joy in the mother’s heart when 
she sacrifices herself for her beloved child? Is there no pleasure in de- 
nying yourself to do your friend a favor? Is not the highest comfort 
found in doing a kindness at your own cost, which no one shall ever 
know anything about? Even this joy can be taken from us. If our 
joy sprung from ourselves, from the consideration of our blessings 
and privileges, it would be at all times within our reach, and would 
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consequently be dependent upon frames of mind and feelings. It 
must come-from that Comforter whom Christ will send; it must be 
wrought in us by the Spirit of Christ spreading abroad in our hearts 
the peace of God, overcoming thereby every fear, and every doubt, 
and every sorrow. The heart that is opened once to accept that pres- 
ence will never be satisfied by anything but it. The heart that once 
possesses that joy has a possession that no sorrow of earth and no 
temptation of hell can take from it. With it we may walk on earth 
and be in heaven; it will burn in our breasts when the ill tempers of 
others, the slights and rudeness of the world, ill health, the daily 
accidents with which God has mercifully strewn our path, are trying 
to ruffle or disturb our peace. It will outlive all deaths, all changes in 
earthly things, until it accompanies us back to the abodes of ever- 
lasting joy, whence it came. 

The blessed lot is not to live joyously in this world, undisturbed by 
sorrow or suffering, having our “good things in this life,” left to our 
own ways. It is rather to have our “evil things” here, that we may 
escape them hereafter ; it is to know how to say with holy Job, “Al- 
though he should kill me, I will trust in Him”; to feel with St. Paul 
“sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, joyful in tribulations.” 

“Sorrow shall fill your heart,” but the cause of your sorrow is not 
given ; the solution of the difficulty is left till that day when all shall 
be made known. In the meanwhile, let us see that “it is expedient”; 
let us trust to the fulfilment of Christ’s promise that “it is for a little 
while” ; let us find hope, and consolation, and joy in the thought that 
He will be with us and our sorrow shall be turned into joy. God, 
who does nothing in vain, will not allow our pain, much or little, to 
be wasted as a worthless thing, but will put it always to use. May 
God give us faithful hearts, that we may pray to be able in earnest, 
and in rejoicing, to take up the cross daily. May He make us ready 
to be joyful partakers of His sufferings, “if, by any means, we may 
attain to the resurrection which is from the dead.” Then when 
sorrow fills our heart, knowing that it is expedient, and rejoicing in 
it, we will pray not that the sadness and the afflictions which compass 
us around may pass without hurting us, but that they may not pass 
without being a means of affording us spiritual benefit and improve- 
ment. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE RIGHT WAY OF PRAYING 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


“Amen, Amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My Name, 
He will give it to you.”—John xvi, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Introductory.—The occasion when this promise was given. 
It was for the consolation of the Apostles in that trial of the loss of 
Jesus, and it is to give us also light and encouragement when the dark- 
ness descends upon us. 

II. The Words of Promise considered. Division: (a) The Promise; 
(b) Objections answered. (a) The Promise. Force of the expression, 
“Amen, Amen.” It evidently introduces a serious teaching of our Lord. 
We do not, however, really accept it, 4. e., with practical faith, because 
common experience seems to be against ‘it. But the promise is too 
solemnly given to be thus explained away. Leaving objections for the 
present, “Why is such prayer so efficacious?” From our union with 
Jesus Christ. This union and its results considered. Jesus insists on this 
truth in His parable of the vine and in His last prayer; St. Paul also (Cor. 
xii, 12-27). Studying our text in the light of this truth we can see 
whence comes the efficacy of prayer, Human weakness puts on the 
strength of Christ. This is no fanciful idea; it explains the value of 
liturgical prayer, i. e., Mass and divine Office. Why, then, should we not 
value this prayer more than any other? (b) Objections ‘stated. Reply: 
No prayer pa llible in the sense of obtaining for us whatever we want, 
but only to get what is best for us. Meaning of “anything” in the text. 
The future will show that all trials, etc., came from God’s love. There- 
fore have unswerving faith. 

III. Conclusion —The degree of the efficiency of our prayer will be in 
proportion to the degree 4 our union with Jesus Christ. This union is 
furthered by obedience to the divine Will, and can grow ever closer and 
closer. Therefore let us draw ever closer to Jesus, offer all our prayers 
an. 9 Him, and experience will prove that the promise of our text ts 
inaeed true. 


Introductory.—Occasion.—After the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Jesus led His chosen followers through the gate on the 
south side of Jerusalem on to the road which runs up the Kedron 
Valley to the Garden of Gethsemane, where He had so often prayed, 
and where for the last time He was now to pray. 

He spoke to them seriously and sadly of His death and departure, 
and just as the shadows lengthened out and deepened till the whole 
valley was in gloom, so did the darkness of dread foreboding settle 
upon their souls. Their Master warns them that in a little while 
they shall see Him no more. Can this beso? All their hopes for this 
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world and the next are centered in Him, and to lose Him is to lose 
all. The Sun of their lives is to set in death; whence thereafter can 
they hope for light and life? Truly, this was their hour of bitter- 
ness! As they walked along by “the torrent in way,” the waters of 
grief and despair, coming in even unto their souls, would have 
drowned their faith and hope, had not Jesus “lifted up their heads.” 


1. “If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
Now may Israel say; 


4. Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 
The stream had gone over our soul: 
5. Then the proud waters had gone over our soul.”—Ps. cxxiii. 


Jesus, forgetting His own sorrow, thinks of them and consoles 
them by the assurance that His work for them will not cease, sep- 
arated from them though He be. He, their Master, their Hope and 
Life shall indeed be taken from them by disgraceful death; but God 
will “make wonderful His holy One,” and, for His sake, will hence- 
forth hear them when they cry unto Him. 

“You now indeed have sorrow,” Jesus says to them, “but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall 
take from you. And in that day you shall not ask Me anything. 
Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My 
Name, He will give it to you.” 

My dear brethren, at some time or other dark shadows must fall 
across the souls of all, and we all must walk by the waters of trial to 
the garden where the long and bitter fight is waged for the suprem- 
acy of the Will of God in our souls. At such times of dark trial and 
painful striving, our courage will fail us unless we look up and see 
that Jesus is still ours, and that the countenance of the Lord still 
shines upon us for our guidance and comfort, as the pillar of fire 
shone for the children of Israel during their journey to the promised 
land. 

What, then, is this promise of this loving Saviour to His Apostles, 
and through them to us? We will study the sacred words carefully 
and reverently. We must, first of all, consider the promise which 
is here asserted, and then reply to the objections which will naturally 
be suggested. 

(a) The promise. Here we have a solemn declaration of our 
Lord’s: “Arnen, Amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything 
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in My Name, He will give it to you.” It is introduced by the 
words: “Amen Amen!” which gave great emphasis to any state- 
ment. It meant, “in very truth,” or “most certainly.” St. Augustine 
says that it was as strong as “I swear,” and that it gave any state- 
ment the force and solemnity of an oath. The words, therefore, that 
follow such an introduction must express a serious teaching which 
our Lord wishes us to accept on His authority. At first hearing 
these words seem to give a promise which may not be taken literally. 
Of course, we humbly and reverentially believe the words of Christ, 
but we feel, even though we do not say so, that there must be some 
explanation of these words other than the literal, and that they 
cannot be taken in their strict and obvious sense; and so, fearing to 
have an exaggerated confidence in them, we end by having too little. 
But this declaration of our Lord’s was too solemnly made, and at too 
critical a time of His life to be explained away. Nor shall we feel 
inclined to doubt it if we examine the reasons why prayer in His 
Name is so efficacious. This shall be our first task, and when we 
have done this we can then consider the obvious objections from 
daily experience which come readily to our minds. 

Why, then, is prayer in the Name of Jesus so efficacious? Be- 
cause there is a real union between a faithful soul and Jesus Christ, 
which, if she avails herself of, will give to her prayer a value it 
could never have of itself. This union and its results we must now 
consider, for it is here we shall find the explanation of our text. For 
this union has given back to us supernatural life, and, as a result, 
the power of supernatural activity also. Sin resulted in separation 
from God. By the incarnation of the Son of God the relationship 
which existed before the fall between man and his Creator was re- 
established. The Son of God took to Himself a human nature, 
joining it indissolubly to Himself, that thereby He might raise all 
humanity from the dunghill upon which it lay. 

Truly wonderful is this uplifting, for thereby men live a new and 
supernatural life. Christ unites Himself to us as our life and our 
strength, and thus confers upon us supernatural powers. By this 
union with their God, men receive a new faculty and vital energy 
which, when separated from Him, they have not. Every individual 
of the human race who cares may share in this marvelous union; 
not metaphorically only, but really and efficaciously may he partici- 
pate in a new and a fuller life. And with this imparting of a higher, 
nobler life in this world, Christ opens to him a splendid destiny in 
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the world to come. Not only has Christ invited each of us to be 
with Him, to contemplate, and to be united ever more closely to 
Him in personal love, but by thus uniting Himself with us, He has 
endowed us with the. faculty of reigning with Him, whom no man 
by natural power may see and live. This wonderful union, my 
brethren, is surely a fact most essential for our well-being, and one 
we must realize and benefit by. I will now show you, lest you 
should doubt the reality of so marvelous a fact, how clearly Jesus 
taught it, and how strongly He impressed it upon His disciples. We 
have only to refer to the touching final discourse of our Lord from 
which the words of our text are taken to see how truly this was so, 
When the sad journey began, from Jerusalem to Gethsemane, which 
we have described, Jesus, no doubt thinking of that union of body 
and spirit effected by the communion of His Body and Blood at the 
Last Supper, said to His followers: “I am the true Vine. 
Remain in Me and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you 
abide in Me. I am the Vine, you the branches: he that abideth in 
Me, and I in Him, the same beareth much fruit; for without Me 
you can do nothing” (John xv, I-5). 

As Jesus drew close to the Garden of the Agony, He broke into 
prayer for those He was so soon to leave. “And not for them only 
do I pray, but for those also who, through their word, shall believe 
in Me; that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in us” (John xvii, 20-21). St. 
Paul insists that we are all in a real sense knit to Christ, and that 
the “body of Christ” embraces all His faithful ones. He writes to 
the Corinthians: “For as the body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one 
body; so also is Christ. For in one spirit were we all baptized into 
one body, . . . for the body is not one member, but many. ... 
And if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or if 
one member glory, all the members rejoice with it. Now you are 
the Body of Christ (I. Cor. xii, 12-27). 

It is quite clear, then, my brethren, that there is a real union with 
Jesus Christ without which we cannot hope to share in that super- 
natural life and activity which comes from Him. As a branch de- 
pends for its life and fruitfulness upon union with the tree, so we 
are dependent for our higher life and activity upon union with Jesus 
Christ. 
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I have dwelt upon the reality of this union not merely or primarily 
to show you whence comes our supernatural life, but in order, 
rather, to show whence comes the efficacy of our highest super- 
natural activity—prayer. This is what we are searching for. Ac- 
tivity follows life, and one’s vigor of action depends upon the 
strength of one’s vitality. We depend for our spiritual vitality upon 
union with Christ; this is now clear, I hope. Let us now go on to 
see how the efficacy of our highest spiritual activity comes likewise 
from the same source. Our Lord assured His followers that it was 
prayer through Him that was all-efficacious, and it is significant that 
this assurance follows almost immediately upon the parable of the 
vine. In other words, from Him comes both life and efficacy of 
action. Is not this, my brethren, what we should expect? 

He, the God-man, by uniting Himself with us, makes our prayer 
His own. It is by Him we have access to the Father. Behold, my 
brethren, by Him the infinite chasm between the finite and the infinite 
is spanned, death awakes to life, powerlessness is clad with strength, 
and the weak cries of men come even to the throne of God. Rightly 
do we doubt the efficacy of prayer which has only human force at 
the back of it. But how can we possibly doubt the value of that 
prayer which He, whom St. Paul calls “the Head of the Body, the 
Church, the Beginning, the First-born from the dead” (Col. i, 18), 
takes up and makes His own? Do not for a moment think, my 
brethren, that this idea, which I am presenting to you, is a fanciful 
one. The whole value of liturgical prayer is gained from this fact 
of Jesus’s leadership. When we sacrifice to God, do we trust in 
our own unaided, feeble acts of adoration, thanksgiving, expiation, 
and petition? Do we not value that Sacrifice as God’s greatest gift 
to men, just because though it is ours it is divine, and, therefore, 


_ adequately pays our debts to God, and efficaciously makes petition 


for our needs? How else could we reach our God? We should 
despair did not Jesus, “the Lamb slain from the beginning of the 
world, ever live to make intercession for us.” When priest and 
people sacrifice to their God, do they not put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ? Do not we paupers pay our infinite debts by accepting the 
merciful partnership of Him who is infinitely rich? Surely, this is 
the fact; and at that moment of awe, the consecration, when the 
essential act of sacrifice is enacted, then the personality of priest and 
people is merged in that of the Hight Priest and Victim, who speaks 
in the first person: “This in My Body.” 
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Again, consider, my brethren, the divine office which is the official 
daily prayer of the Church of God. Is this prayer of merely human 
value? No! Jesus speaks for His Church; He is the spokesman 
for the world. It is His voice which sounds in heaven, and in it 
His Father hears the praises and tears of His poor children on 
earth. That voice is a blend of many voices. The sound of it is “as 
the sound of many harpers harping on their harps,” a great harmony 
of praise. It is to God as “the sound of many waters” (Apoc. xiv, 
2), for there is in its melody the sob of the contrite and humbled 
heart of humanity. How true a description of those who liturgise 
are the words of St. Paul: “I live; now not I, but Christ liveth in 
me” (Gal. ii, 20). 

Surely, my brethren, this is the prayer which we may believe to 
be of all others most fruitful in results. Though the prayer of all 
supernaturally united to Christ is prayer in Christ’s name, yet that 
prayer best deserves the title, most fully shares in Christ’s all- 
powerful intercession, which is united with Christ’s great sacrificial 
action, and with the prayer of Christ’s mystical Body, the Catholic 
Church. But, strange to say, there are many who fail to appreciate 
the power of the prayer which is offered in union with the Infinite 
Sacrifice of the Altar! How many are content to offer their peti- 
tions at home or at some shrine when holy Mass is forgotten. How 
greatly men’s confidence in prayer would be increased, how vastly 
their souls would benefit, and their devotion be inflamed, were they 
more in sympathy with the liturgical prayer of the Church. Many 
who pray must learn not to neglect the most powerful of all prayers. 
They must appreciate what our divine Lord said to His immediate 
followers: “Hitherto you have not asked anything in My Name; 
ask, and you shall receive that your joy may be full.” 

(b) Having thus stated the grounds for believing in the in- 
fallible efficacy of prayer in the name of Jesus, I will now, my dear 
brethren, consider the objection from daily experience which will 
probably have been presenting itself to your minds. The objection 
may be shortly stated: “As a matter of fact, no prayer is infallibly 
efficacious ; for have we not tried every possible prayer, only to be 
disappointed ?” 

The prayer, “through our Lord Jesus Christ,” is not infallible, I 
grant, in the sense of obtaining anything we ask for. It will not 
necessarily obtain for us wealth, pleasure, freedom from sickness 
or from spiritual trials. For notice that the text puts a restriction on 
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the word “anything, viz., “in My Name,” and “that your joy may 
be full.” Our prayer is addressed to a Father who is all-wise, as 
well as all-loving, and such a Father will grant anything to His 
dearly loved child, but only if it is for that child’s real good. True 
love is so unselfish as to refuse when harm will follow. There is 
great selfishness in a love which cannot refuse when it is better to do 
so. Real love for us has our heavenly Father. He wishes for us 
the “fulness of joy” rather than immediate and passing gratifica- 
tion. St. Gregory says: “You have not asked “in the name of the 
Saviour,” because you have not known how to ask for eternal salva- 
tion. Hence Paul was not heard, for if he had been freed from his 
temptation it would not have been conducive to his salvation” 
(Cf. II. Cor. xii), Hom. 20. 

Prayer in the name of Jesus infallibly gains for us what is really 
best for us. When we come to our Father’s home we shall then 
appreciate how powerful for our real and lasting good have been 
the prayers offered in Jesus’s name; from how many evils, which 
to us in our blindness seemed advantages, we have thereby been 
saved ; that many of the seeming hardships and miseries of life have 
been permitted or sent by a watchful Providence as a reward of 
such prayer; and that many things which went nigh to destroying 
our faith in prayer have been amongst the great graces of our lives, 
in that, by making this world bitter to us, they saved us from its 
many dangers and deceptions. We must be full of faith in His love. 
He may answer us “in proverbs,” but the time will surely come when 
He will no more speak to us in proverbs, “but will show us plainly 
of the Father.” 

Remember, then, my brethren, and unswervingly believe the 
promise we read in this day’s Gospel. Offer your prayers “in Him, 
and with Him, and by Him,” according to the words in holy Mass, 
and you will be cared for in the best way by your beneficent Father 
who is in heaven. 

Behold, my brethren, how Jesus Christ has answered the prayer 
which rises from the suffering and sinful world: “Lord, teach us 
how to pray.” We can, through Him and with Him, offer a prayer 
that God can never refuse; for its intrinsic value is not from any 
supposed merit of our own, but from the merits of Jesus Himself. 
Why, my brethren, do those who are lame, blind, leprous, sad of 
heart, or bowed with trouble trust to their own power to obtain 
succor? Why know they not that it is by faith in His name that 
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men will be made strong, that it is “the faith that is by Him” which 
will give perfect soundness, and that it is by the Name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth that they shall rise up and walk? (Cf. Acts iii), 

Conclusion—We must realize also that the degree of efficiency 
of our prayer will depend upon the degree of our union with Jesus 
Christ. His union with lost humanity was through divine charity, 
and our union with Him will be established and evermore sttrength- 
ened by charity. Charity, or the Love of God, is not a matter of 
sentiment merely, but rather a service of Him. Love is shown by 
conforming our wills to the divine Will. We know what His Will 
is in our regard, for He has left us His commandments, and He 
has founded a Church to guide us in faith and morals. If you love 
Him, keep His commandments: “You are my friends, if you do 
whatsoever I command you” (John xv, 14). Obedience, then, is 
His test of love. This obedience from being outward will become 
interior, and there will be loyal acceptance of that guidance within 
the conscience by which He deigns to lead souls to the perfection of 
obedience, which is the perfection of charity. 

Is not this, my brethren, an ever increasing and closer union with 
Jesus? And according to its growth, will not the power of prayer 
increase, till the point is reached when the Father in heaven, as the 
faithful soul turns to Him, looks down and “sees the Face of His 
Christ.” Then will that “day” have arrived of which our Lord 
speak : “In that day you shall ask in My Name: and I say not to you 
that I will ask the Father for you; for the Father himself loveth 
you, because you have loved Me.” 

Happy soul, whose prayer, through her love and union with 
Christ, goes straight to God. 

We can all of us, my brethren, take to heart the lesson of this 
Gospel. Let us unite ourselves with Jesus Christ by an ever- 
increasing fidelity, offer all our prayers “through Him, and with 
Him, and in Him,” and then we shall come to know by experience 
how true is the promise of our loving Saviour, given to us shortly 
before He died for us: “Amen, Amen, I say to you, if you ask the 
Father anything in My Name, He will give it to you.” 
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THE ASCENSION 
FOLLOWING CHRIST AND BEING DRAWN 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“Hear, O Israel, . . . for thou shalt know therefore this day that the 
Lord thy God Himself will pass over before thee.”—Deut. ix, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Jehovah leading the Israelites into the Promised Land is a 
figure of Christ who this day shows us the way to heaven. 
II. His religion teaches us that we are to follow Him even to this 
glorious term. 
III. We shall be drawn by His grace, if we allow it to touch and move 
us, especially in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
IV. The soul's flight on the wings of love. 


I. It was Moses who thus spoke, addressing the chosen people on 
the border of the Promised Land, after the long exile in Egypt and 
the forty years’ wandering in the desert. Before him lay the won- 
drous land into which Israel was about to enter, “to possess nations 
very great, and stronger than thyself, and walled up to the sky... . 
For the land which thou goest to possess is not like the land of 
Egypt, from whence thou comest out; it is a land of hills and plains, 
expecting rains from heaven. And the Lord thy God doth always 
visit it, and His eyes are on it from the beginning of the year unto 
the end thereof. . . . He will give to your land the early rain 
and the latter rain, that you may gather in your corn, and your wine, 
and your oil, and your hay out of the fields to feed your cattle, and 
that you may eat and be filled.” In a word, “the land which floweth 
with milk and honey,” the country. of delights, a new earthly Para- 
dise, their sure possession on the morrow. And “this day the Lord 
thy God Himself will pass over before thee.” 

The language of Moses, my dear brethren, is but a cold, dull 
figure of the reality which it was intended to represent. In the 
mystery of our Lord’s Ascension into heaven we have before the 
eyes of our faith a more glorious vision. To-day we see by faith, 
as did the disciples with the eyes of the flesh, our divine Saviour 
passing over before us, from this Egypt, this wilderness of wander- 
ing and want, to the home of heavenly delights, the perfect Paradise, 
the Promised Land of the elect, the land flowing with milk and 
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honey of pure bliss. He goes up before us through the trackless 
spaces of the sky, and He makes a path for the feet of His earthly 
followers; He calls us to pursue the appointed course, and He be- 
stows upon us the power to walk in His footsteps up the starry 
heights, even to the summit inaccessible to human efforts alone, 
where He sitteth at the right hand of His Father. This day the 
Lord blazes the way for us to our heavenly reward. “Come, follow 
Me,” He says, “your guide shall be My example and My precept; 
your strength, My grace.” And as He passes through a rift in the 
clouds, we catch a glimpse of the land, not like the land of Egypt, 
where we are doomed to live for a while as exiles, “but His eyes are 
on it from the beginning of the year unto the end thereof,” where 
there are many mansions reserved for us in our Father’s house, 
where we may eat and be filled with eternal delights. This is the 
spectacle, my dear brethren, full of solace, and encouragement, and 
hope, held out to us, God’s chosen ones, from whose sight the clouds 
have received the Saviour to-day, and who await here, faithful, the 
hour and the moment to go hence and be with Him in His glory. 

II. The Gospel relates how the disciples lingered on the spot 
whence the blessed Lord had risen from their midst, looking up, 
wondering and amazed, not knowing apparently what to do or to 
think. But two men stood by, clothed in white garments, who said 
to them: “Ye men of Galilee, why stand you looking up to heaven?” 
Christ is “gone before.” What means Christ’s “going before,” to 
one who is a disciple, an imitator, a follower of His? What, but 
that he should “come after” Him. What meant the angel, saying 
to Peter on the day of the Resurrection: “And behold, He will go 
before you into Galilee; there you shall see Him?” And Peter, with 
the others, betook himself whither Christ had gone, and there he 
found Him. And what meant the image of the shepherd, to which 
the gentle Jesus was fond of likening Himself, who goes before his 
flock, leading them to fresh pastures ; and he finds for them meadows 
where sweet grass and cooling water abound? How fortunate 
the sheep that acknowledge the leadership and authority of such a 
shepherd! And says the divine Shepherd, speaking of Himself and 
His own: “He goeth before them; and the sheep follow Him, be- 
cause they know His voice.” Faithful sheep, they “follow the 
Lamb withersoever He goeth.” 

This insistence of Christ on being followed is one of the remark- 
ably clear things on the pages of the New Testament. To be a 
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follower of Christ is the call of every Christian; it is the perfection 
of the faith, the fulfilment of the law. It is the beginning, the 
progress and the end of religion, such as He established it. This is 
how He inaugurated His kingdom. Two men were toiling beside 
their boats on the shore of the lake, “Simon, who is called Peter, 
and Andrew, his brother, casting their nets into the sea,” to whom 
the Master said: “Come ye after Me.” He found two others, 
“James, the son of Zebedee, and John, his brother”; He spoke to 
them and called them; and forthwith they rose up and followed Him. 
One of His disciples said to Him: “Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father.” But Jesus simply replied: “Follow Me.” To 
Matthew, sitting in the custom house, it was, “Follow Me.” What 
was the rich young man to do, who had kept the commandments 
from his youth, who wished to be perfect, who was told to sell what 
he had and give to the poor, and thus would have treasure in 
heaven? Nothing but, “Come, follow Me.” 

It is true that He who leads the way before us is seen burdened 
with a Cross, and His following entails the bearing of a like burden. 
And He gives us a fair warning: “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me”; “and 
he that taketh not up his cross and followeth Me, is not worthy of 
Me.” But the consideration of capital importance is this: the 
fatigue is but for a time, a short time; it will have an end; the feet 
that follow in the steps of the Lord shall rest in the courts of heaven. 
Being given this assured goal, what matters it, then, how or where 
one walks? What matters it if we be buried together with Him by 
baptism unto death, if we be planted together in the likeness of His 
death, provided we are guaranteed a reward in the likeness of His 
Resurrection and shall share in His Ascension over the path hewn 
out by Him for us through the skies? The three who were closest 
to Him in His agony in the garden were also the favored ones called 
to witness the splendor of His Transfiguration. The vale of sorrow 
loses its gloom when, as to-day, the heights of glory are ahead in 
view, beckoning us on. The following of Christ, in all fairness and 
justice, should be considered not in this or that portion of the way 
alone, but rather in its full course, for nothing can be duly appre- 
ciated unless contemplated in all its parts and as a whole. Or, if one 
part more than another deserves to be considered, it is indeed the 
end, since the end is the crown of the whole work. 

And the end, the term of the following of Christ, is surely such as 
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is represented to us in this day’s mystery, the very courts of heaven, 
Listen and be convinced. Peter reminded his Master how he had 
forsaken all things and followed Him, even through sorrow and 
persecution, and asked what reward was in store for the faithful 
follower. Christ answered him and said: “Amen, I say to you, that 
you who have followed Me, in the regeneration, when the Son of 
men shall sit on the seat of His Majesty, you also shall sit on twelve 
seats, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Now is the day of re. 
generation; He has ascended. Where did Jesus go when the clouds 
shut Him out from the view of His disciples? “I go to My Father 
and to your Father.” Why went He thither? “I go to prepare a 
place for you.” And has He succeeded in preparing a place for us? 
Well, He prayed, Christ prayed, and His prayer could not fail to 
be answered, for the reverence due to Him. And His prayer was 
this: “Father, I will that where I am, they also, whom Thou hast 
given Me, may be with Me; that they may see My glory which 
Thou hast given Me.” Surely, our following Him unto that place 
is secure. And what majesty in His words! What authority! 
What assurance that permits in us not the least doubt or hesitation! 
He proclaims Himself the Leader, who will be followed to the end, 
where they who will have shared the stress of His following shall 
share also the triumph. “I am the Light of the world; he that fol- 
loweth Me, walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of Life.” 
“If any man minister to Me, let him follow Me; and where I am, 
there also shall My minister be. If any man minister to Me, him will 
My Father honor.” 

This is the full and complete meaning of the call, “Come, follow 
Me,” or it has no meaning. Having followed Him on earth, we shall 
rise up, even as He did rise, and we shall follow Him through the 
clouds even to the abode where He dwells in glory at the right of 
His Father and our Father. There are no half weights or partial 
measures with the Lord. He who begins and perseveres in the path 
of Christ will arrive at the end just as surely as Christ Himself 
ascended in the presence of His disciples and passed over before 
them to the Promised Land. The mandate is to follow Him, not 
part of the way, but the whole way; not merely to the Cross, but to 
the Crown; to Thabor as well as Calvary; into the tomb, but also 
into the skies. He has disappeared in the clouds. If He goes before 
us, we are to come after Him. If we follow Him on earth, we shall 
follow Him to heaven. 
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III. But how? you might ask. Man made to walk earth, how shall 
he ascend the skies? Just as surely as our nature does not permit us 
to fly, just so surely do our iniquities hold us fast to the earth. We 
are souls freighted with the burden of sinful flesh; we are heavy 
with carnal and sinful unworthiness, too heavy to rise in the realm 
of the pure spirits, to sustain a flight to where He is gone to prepare 
a place for us. How, then, shall we arrive whither we are called; 
we, who by nature and man’s disobedience are become like to the 
iron of the earth? There must be a magnet in the skies, if we are 
to be lifted up; we must be drawn. 

Perhaps it was the question how, unassisted, they were to follow 
after the ascending Saviour, that left the disciples speechless and at 
aloss what next to do. What means had they to obey the injunction 
of Christ to follow Him? The eagle, it is said, when the time comes 
for his young to try their wings and essay a first flight, takes them, 
one by one, and subjects them to a test, in order to prove if they 
are worthy of their royal sire. High in the air, over some dark, for- 
bidding precipice, the parent bird carries his fledgling; then he lets 
it go, to rise or fall by its own strength or weakness. If too feeble 
to tread the air on its own pinions, it sinks and is dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below. Alas, for us, if bidding us to follow Him, 
Christ should leave us to ourselves, dependent solely on our weak 
efforts and our unworthiness! We should surely be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks of eternal destruction. Wherefore the Chris- 
tian’s answer to Christ’s invitation to come after Him is the cry of 
the Bride in the Canticle of Canticles: “Draw me after thee; draw 
me, we will run after thee.” And this is the cry of every Christian 
who is conscious of his shortcomings and inability to rise above the 
human. Follow Christ we cannot, except by His power of attrac- 
tion, called Grace, which lifts us up and sustains us in spite of our 
fallen nature and our sins. We must be drawn above, or, in our 
efforts to rise, the fate of the degenerate eaglet will be ours. If we 
rise, the divine Virtue, whereby Christ Himself rose, must one day 
be applied to us, raising us up along the same way to the same goal. 
We are the iron of the earth; He is the magnet set in the skies. He 
not only bids us follow Him, but He will draw us after Him. 

“As the magnet draws iron to it, so does Jesus Christ, by His 
grace, draw after Him all hearts that He touches. And, further- 
more, as the iron itself receives the magnet’s power of attraction, 
and is moved and lifted up and joined to the magnet, in spite of its 
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own nature, so is it with the souls touched by the magnet of the 
eternal Son of God.” Thus does the saintly Tauler explain the 
divine magnetism of holy Grace, so necessary to us in our condition 
of lowliness and sinfulness, which alone enables us to follow our 
Lord through the skies. It is a power of choice and love. He 
chooses all men, for He loves all men and wishes them saved, to be 
with Him forever in the happiness of His heavenly home. But be- 
cause men are free to accept or reject, this power can be exercised 
only within the sphere of souls of good will and desirous of being 
drawn. That is, the magnet attracts only those who long to follow 
the Lord above, who allow the magnetic power of grace to attract 
them, who correspond with its action and yield to its salutary in- 
fluence. We are unlike the metal of the earth, in that it has no 
choice of yielding or resisting, but once placed within the area of 
radiation of the magnet, moves necessarily, cannot help moving, 
towards the center of attraction. The soul, on the contrary, must 
elect, of her own free will, to be drawn upwards and to follow the 
touch of God by grace. She must submit to the attraction. She 
must long like the Bride for union with Christ above, which is the 
reward of our union with Him here below. 

“No man can come to Me, except the Father, who hath sent 
Me, draw him; and I will raise him up in the last day.” Thus it 
is written. But the necessity is no greater than the assurance that 
we Shall be drawn, if so we will. For God spoke by the mouth of 
Daniel to the soul of man, and said: “With loving kindness have I 
drawn thee.” Again, to the Prophet Osee He revealed His promise: 
“T will draw them with the cords of Adam, with the bands of love.” 
And to-day, with the memory of Christ’s ascension in our mind, 
with the spectacle of His passing over before us present to faith, 
what words are those of His which we instinctively recall, so sig- 
nificant in the light of this mystery, so full of meaning in our efforts 
to pursue the course to which He invites us? He is lifted up on 
high. But He said: “If I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all 
men to Me.” Did the disciples remember these words as they 
looked on and saw Him disappear and wondered how they should 
follow? Did they understand the virtue of His parting blessing: 
“And it came to pass, whilst He blessed them, He departed from 
them, and was carried up to heaven?” Later, when the Holy Ghost 
had descended upon them, they understood and wondered no more. 
To us with the gift of faith has been vouchsafed this understanding, 
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that He who calls us, will also draw us to Himself “with bands of 
love.” 

It is interesting for us, my dear brethren, to know by what 
means the blessed Saviour attracts us and draws us “with bands of 
love”; what is that touch of His which magnetizes us, so to speak, 
and makes it possible for us to be drawn. Grace, of course, is given 
us in various ways. But there is a principal attractive force which 
transforms our unworthy nature and which is prefigured by the 
chief feature of the Promised Land, as pointed out to them by 
Moses, which had an alluring charm for the Israelites. It was a 
land flowing with milk and honey, abounding in corn, and wine, 
and oil, where “you may eat and be filled.” Now, Christ, who has 
ascended into heaven, is not only He that descended from heaven, 
the Son of man who is in heaven; but He also said: “I am the living 
Bread, which came down from heaven.” If there are “bands of 
love,” they are surely to be found in this divine Food, which is the 
Sacrament of Love. No man can do more than die for his fellows, 
but Christ went beyond the limit of human possibility and gave 
Himself to be His people’s food. And there is no union comparable 
to that which is present in the eating of the Flesh and the drinking 
of the Blood of the Son of man; for by it man has communicated to 
Him in some mysterious manner, and becomes a partaker of, the 
divine Nature itself, according to the words of St. Peter. And it is 
remarkable, too, how, in the chapter of St. John’s Gospel, wherein 
Jesus promises to men the Sacrament of Love, He insists again and 
again on this effect of union with Him as the result of eating the 
heavenly Bread. “If any man eat of this Bread, he shall live for- 
ever... hath everlasting life . .. shall abide in Me, and I in 
him... shall not hunger ... shall never thirst ... and I will 
raise him up in the last day.” The food of Canaan, so different from 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, attracted the children of Israel, and the 
Lord crossed over before them to obtain it. ‘Moses gave you not 
bread from heaven,” Christ reminds His listeners, “but My Father 
giveth you the true Bread from heaven.” And He goes so far as 
to foretell how He, the Lord, will soon go over before them to the 
Land whence this Bread descends, leading captive of His love the 
tens of thousands who become attached to Him by the desire to eat 
of this Food and are raised up by the very strength found in the 
eating thereof. “Doth this scandalize you? If, then, you shall see 
the Son of man ascend up where He was before?” Thus, like the 
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Good Shepherd that He is, He leads us into goodly pastures, feeds 
us with heavenly food, in order that we may acquire a taste for 
heavenly things, and, longing to follow Him to His and our Father’s 
house, may fit ourselves, being transformed into Himself, to be 
drawn up with Him in the last day. 

IV. Then is the soul of man made beautiful in the eyes of the 
Creator, who thus invites her: “Arise, make haste, my love, my 
dove, my beautiful one, and come.” Let us heed the invitation and 
begin a faithful following of Christ. The term is heaven, and it is 
secure unto him who perseveres. We need not complain with David 
and ask how we shall arrive at the goal of our predestination: 
“And I said: Who will give me wings like a dove, and I will fly 
and be at rest.” Eat of the Food of angels, and grace will give 
wings to your soul. Yea, with pinions strong enough to carry the 
heaviest crosses after the divine Redeemer, grace will supply the 
soul that desires to be at rest with Christ; and she shall wing her 
flight, when the time comes, into the regions of immortality, to 
abide with Him forever in the Paradise of heaven. 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 
THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the Father, the 
Spirit of Truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He shall give testimony 
of Me; and you shall give testimony, because you are with Me from the 
beginning.” —John xv, 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Christ to be a sign of contradiction, never- 
theless to be witnessed to by the Holy Spirit. This testimony would be 
through Christ Himself, through His apostles, and through the Church. 
The Spirit needed to witness to the spirit world. 

I. Christ came to reveal a spirit world. Used the temporal ideals 
of His time in order to lead the minds of His hearers to the spiritual 
kingdom. The first truth is the truth of the heavenly Father. This 
implied a new relationship between man and God. Talion yielded to 
love. Only in the Catholic Church is the doctrine of the divine Father- 
hood kept pure. The pure truth fructifies into a pure life. 

II. Fatherhood implies Providence. All good things, natural and 
supernatural, come from God. But man must co-operate. The mode by 
which God shows this love is through the Incarnation. No other way 
more effectual. The condition of entry into the spiritual kingdom was 
repentance. All bodily healing led to this. The sole aim of Christ's 
mission kept in the forefront re-union with the world of spirit. 

The witness of the Spirit therefore one continuous process, be- 
ginning with Christ and lasting throughout history. The Holy Spirit 
must enlighten the minds and inflame the hearts of men to accept the 
fruits of the Incarnation. Thus the whole race, Christ with the faithful, 
saves itself. The virtue of Christ differed through the faithful by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Holy Spirit also bears witness before the 
world. The true character of Christ guarded against heretical per- 
version. This insured by the infallible teaching of the sovereign Pontiff, 
who is protected from error by the Holy Spirit. 

Conclusion—Practical application, Devotion to the Holy Spirit, study 
of Christian Doctrine, frequent use of the Sacraments. 


It was foretold of Christ that He should be a sign of contradic- 
tion. But in the midst of all the contradiction there should be a 
constant witness to the truth of His message. The Holy Spirit 
Himself, very God of very God, should give testimony of Him. 
First this testimony should be manifested through Christ in Person, 
in the fulfilment of prophecy and in the working of miracle. Then 
it would be manifested through the teaching of the apostles, and con- 
tinuously through the teaching of the Church founded on the 
apostles and during its mission from Christ Himself. 
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And why should there be need of this constant presence of the 
Paraclete in the Church? It was because the truth which Christ 
revealed pertained to the spirit world, to a world which eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, and which it had not been given to the heart 
of man to understand. The revelation was that of a great mystery 
which was made known only in part. Christ showed us enough 
to help us to get to heaven, but kept back the rest so as to excite our 
interest and desire to see the truth face to face as it is. The abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit keeps us in constant touch with the 
spiritual world, thus partly revealed and partly concealed. When 
our spiritual efforts are hindered by the tendencies of the flesh, then 
the Holy Spirit acts as Paraclete, which means the one who consoles 
and exhorts us. 

Looking back on the history of the Church we find everywhere 
the trace of the Holy Spirit consoling her and exhorting her, and 
bearing witness to the truth taught by Jesus. One heretic tries to 
deface the truth of our Lord’s divinity; another, the truth of the 
blessed Trinity; another, the truth of divine Grace; another, the 
truth of the Seven Sacraments. Indeed, had it not been for the 
permanent contact of the Holy Spirit there had not been a single 
glimmer of supernatural truth left. Christ spoke by the power of 
the same Holy Spirit when He said: “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my word shall not pass away.” 

When Christ first began to preach His mission He utilized the 
temporal ideals of His time, and through those temporal ideals led 
His people on to His own spiritual ideals. The expectations of 
the Jews were in some respects like the expectations held out by the 
socialist agitation of to-day. The people were living under the 
yoke of a Roman emperor. They were looking forward to a hero 
who should set up a Jewish kingdom in Palestine. Their corn- 
fields were going to yield abundant harvests which could be 
gathered without any labor. Other nations, in order to obtain favors 
from their God, were to come and serve them and bring them untold 
wealth. 

Our Lord knew their hopes. He did not, however, put every- 
body in gloom and despair by saying that those hopes could never 
be realized. He raised them to a higher object. He had come on 
earth to found a kingdom, but it was not a kingdom of pleasure and 
laziness. It was a kingdom of the spirit, the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of heaven. The ruler of this kingdom was not going to 
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reign as king in the midst of earthly splendor, but as a heavenly 
Father. 

Here, then, is the first truth of the spirit world which Christ 
revealed, the Fatherhood of God Almighty. Jesus one day had 
been praying, probably on the slope of the Mount of Olives, and 
one of His apostles had been watching Him. When He had finished, 
the apostles went to Him and said: “Teach us to pray.” And 
Jesus answered: “When you pray, say Our Father, hallowed be 
thy name.” He disclosed a new relationship between God and 
man, the relationship of a father toward a son. It did not merely 
show that men were the subjects of a new ruler, but that they had 
been adopted as the sons of God, and that they had thus become 
the heirs to the kingdom of the spirit. 

This great bequest of almighty God was obviously a fruit of His 
boundless love, intended to call forth a return love on the part 
of the children. Hitherto the world had not known the meaning 
of love. It was all for strict justice, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth. But now had begun the custom of forgiving trespasses 
and of asking for forgiveness. The kingdom of heaven had come 
down on earth, and henceforward men were to be taught that they 
must live for the spirit, and only for the body in so far as it was 
a help to the spirit. 

The Paraclete, working through the Church, gives testimony 
to Christ and keeps the doctrine of the divine Fatherhood pure 
and untarnished. The various sects admit all sorts of whittling 
down of the doctrine. One sect of German Protestants has even 
altered the form of the Lord’s prayer from “Vater unser” to 
“Unser Vater,” thereby to indicate that we must come first; that we, 
from our own subjective experience, must be allowed to say what 
God ought to be like and what He ought to do. But the Catholic 
Church stands by the revelation of Christ, making His prayer the 
tule for her creed: “I believe in God, the Father almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth.” 

This witness to Christ, through the profession of a creed, a fructi- 
fies in a further witness to Christ through the following of a Chris- 
tian life. The Catholic must keep to the original sense of the truth 
as it fell from the lips of Christ. He accepts it not merely because 
the Church says he must but because Christ said it and because it 
must therefore be eternally true. Having thus taken the word on 
divine faith he can take up a vital attitude toward it in his daily 
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life. He can use it to help him out of the difficulties of life. Think 
what earth would be like if everybody followed the Catholic Church 
in her explanation and application of the truth of God’s fatherhood, 
Try to recount how her saints have borne witness to Christ in fol- 
lowing such counsels as these: “So let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven.” “Love your enemies and do good to them that 
hate you . . . that you may be the children of your Father who 
is in heaven.” “Be you, therefore, perfect, as also your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” “Pray to thy Father in secret; and thy Father 
who seeth in secret will repay thee.” “And call none your father 
upon earth, for One is your Father, who is in heaven.” 

From the truth of God’s fatherhood we are led on to the truth of 
God’s providence. Christ bids us pray: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” That is an expression of our absolute confidence in God’s 
bountifulness. It is a confession of the truth that all good things, 
natural and supernatural, come from Him. It is not a truth revealed 
to make us lazy, but to give us confidence and courage to go on with 
our work and to trust in Providence if work should fail us. God 
feeds the ravens. He does not, however, carry the food to them 
and put it in their mouths. They must go and seek it. So man 
must toil for his daily bread. 

He must toil for his spiritual food also. Grace is given quite 
gratuitously, but man must correspond with it. The struggle 
against sin is harder than the struggle against hunger. Indeed, 
we should fail hopelessly were it not for the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit witnessing again and again to the redemption wrought 
by Christ. Through knowledge of His providence we are able to 
depend on Him for all our wants in the natural order; whilst 
through knowledge of His grace we are enabled to depend on Him 
for all our wants in the supernatural order. And the Holy Spirit 
helps us to both by keeping alive the truth and inspiring men to 
believe that God is the Creator of all things, visible and invisible. 

So far the fact of God’s love is set before us. Next comes the 
mode. In which way does He show His greatest love for us in 
satisfying both our temporal and spiritual wants? It is by sending 
His Son to live and die for us to show us how to live and die. No 
other way can be imagined by which God could more effectually 
show His love to man than by giving His own Son to suffer and to 
die for him. Nor can any way be imagined by which man could 
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come to his highest happiness so effectually as by following in the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ is the Light which enlighteneth every man coming 
into the world. He came, as we have seen, to set up a spiritual 
kingdom. The condition of entry into that kingdom was repentance 
of sins. Not staying to argue about the origin of sin, Christ con- 
cerned Himself mainly with the problem of good. Sin was present 
in all its enormity. It was bringing every kind of disease, and pain, 
and sorrow, and suffering into the world. It must, therefore, be 
somehow got rid of. Our Lord sought to ease the malady here 
and there, feeding the hungry, restoring sight to the blind, healing 
the leper and raising the dead to life. But that was not enough. 
He must go to the root cause of all these things and destroy that. 
Christ came into the world for no other purpose than to save sinners. 
If feeding them and healing them was good for their salvation, 
then He fed and healed them. Never, though, did He let the world 
lose sight of the great aim of His mission, which was to reveal the 
loving kindness of the heavenly Father, to undo the awful evil of 
sin, and to restore the children of the Spirit to full communion with 
the spirit world. 

The witness of the Holy Spirit to the work of Christ then is one 
continuous process, beginning with Christ and lasting throughout 
the history of mankind. Sin had consisted in turning away from 
God; redemption consisted in turning back to God. Christ, there- 
fore, through His agony in Gethsemane and His sufferings on Cal- 
vary, undertook to gather up the broken ties of love and to readjust 
them. Man could not do that alone because the love bonds had to 
reach to God, and that were beyond the powers of man alone. It 
required a Man, indeed, but One who was also God. 

On the other hand, the Man-God was willing to save the lost, but 
the lost must accept His help. The Holy Spirit must enlighten their 
minds to see and move their wills to avail themselves of the fruits 
of redemption. The same Holy Spirit, through the whole mystic 
body, through the Head and through the members. The whole race 
saves itselfi—having become, as it were, one mystical person. 

The virtue of Christ present in the race is diffused throughout 
the members by the operation of the Holy Spirit. In the strength 
of this virtue we can bear our tribulation. If we are tortured and 
crucified in our struggle to work out our salvation, we know that 
Another also has been tortured and crucified, and that His torture 
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and crucifixion are the sanctification of ours. The Spirit of Truth 
bears witness that the sufferings of Christ measured out His vast 
love, that our sufferings measure out our love, and that the two 
loves united are the bond whereby full atonement is accomplished, 

“The Holy Spirit bears witness to the atonement not only to the 
individual faithful soul, but also before the doubting and opposing 
world.” Thus one group of critics says of Christ that He was 
merely an Eastern dreamer, who dreamed only of a future world 
and cared nothing for this. But the inspired text contradicts this: 
“The very hairs of your head are numbered, fear not, therefore: 
better are you than many sparrows.” “How much better is a man 
than a sheep? Therefore, it is lawful to do a good deed on the 
Sabbath days.” 

Another group of critics goes to the opposite extreme, claiming 
that Christ was merely a moral reformer who had no message 
about another world, but only one of doing good in this. The 
inspired text, however, bears witness that Christ kept the two worlds 
in their right relationship toward each other. The life of the world 
to come must be the leading motive of conduct in the life of the 
present world. “And I say to you, my friends, be not afraid of them 
who kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do. 
But I will show you whom you shall fear: Fear ye Him who, after 
He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say to you, fear 
Him.” 

Again the pendulum of error swings from one extreme to the 
other. The old-fashioned Protestant view is that salvation is all the 
work of Christ alone, and that man has no active part in it. The 
new-fashioned Protestant view is that God’s is incarnate in every 
man, saving man almost in spite of himself. The Holy Spirit, 
however, acting through the Church, bears witness that man’s 
individual responsibility remains in his possession, but at the same 
time it needs to be supported by the help of Christ. We are to 
work as if all depended on ourselves, and to trust in Christ as if 
all depended on Him. Then in His power we shall raise ourselves 
to our highest phase of well-being. “You can do all things in Him 
who strengtheneth you.” 

The witness of the Spirit is universally diffused throughout the 
whole Church. There is, however, one special and extraordinary 
mouthpiece which He utilizes for bearing testimony to Christ. 
Christ, indeed, chose the doctrine of His own double nature, 
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human and divine, as the subject matter for the profession of 
faith of His first sovereign pontiff. Sometimes Christ had spoken 
merely of His human nature, acknowledging its limitations. “The 
Son of man hath not where to lay His head.” “The Son of man 
must suffer many things.” “Of that day and hour no man knoweth, 
neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father.” Some- 
times He had emphasized His divine nature, particularly when He 
spoke of the hidden mysteries of the spirit world. “All things are 
delivered to Me by my Father; and no one knoweth the Son but 
the Father ; neither doth any one know the Father but the Son, and 
he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him.” But on one 
memorable occasion He wanted the truth of both natures to be 
equally brought into prominence. It was at Caesarea Philippi when 
He asked His disciples: “Whom do men say that the Son of man 
is?’ And they said: “Some, John the Baptist, some Elias, and 
others, Jeremias or one of the prophets.” “But whom do you say 
that I am?” asked our Lord. And it was Simon Peter who 
answered: “Thou are Christ, the Son of the living God.” At 
the instance of this profession of faith Peter received the keys of 
the spiritual world. What he should bind or loose on earth should 
be accordingly bound or loosed in heaven. 

Now we begin to see why the various sects have gone wrong, 
not merely on such questions as purgatory and indulgences and 
papal infallibility, but even on such fundamental questions as the 
fatherhood of God and the divinity of Christ. It is because they 
have not received the promise of the special protection of the Holy 
Spirit which has been given to the Vicar of Christ, the visible ruler 
of the Catholic Church. 

As a practical application of this doctrine, we may each ask our- 
selves: Have I a sincere devotion to the Third Person of the 
blessed Trinity? Do I vividly recognize Him as the united love 
of the Father and the Son proceeding from them eternally, and 
coming into my soul to bear witness to the life of Christ? Let me 
pray, then, in preparation for Pentecost, that my soul may be a 
worthy dwelling-place for the Holy Spirit. Then we may each ask 
ourselves: Have I a burning zeal for the work of the Church? . Do 
I seize upon occasions for helping to spread the Gospel? Am I 
anxious for the salvation of my own soul, and also for that of my 
neighbor? I will resolve, then, this Whitsuntide to take up a closer 
study of Catholic doctrine, so that when anyone asks me I shall be 
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able to give a reason for the hope that is in me. But at the same 
time I will remember that preaching without practise is a scandal, 
and so, in order to keep my life in harmony with my faith, I will 
resolve to seek help in a more frequent and more devout use of the 
Sacraments of Confession and Communion. 














THE HOLY HOUR 


A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
THirp SunpAyY AFTER EASTER 

FroM THE COLLECTS TO THE CREED 


“But I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice and your joy none 
shall take from you.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—These words were spoken by our Lord, on the 
eve of His Passion, in His last discourse to His disciples, which fol- 
lowed on the great ordinance of holy Mass and Communion that 
He had just instituted. It is somewhat strange they should be read 
in the full tide of Easter joy. After all, however, it is but “a little 
while,” in any life, that intervenes between cross and crown. So 
intensely did our Lord love to “be with the children of men,” that 
He would seem to grudge the “short while,” that lay between His 
cruel death and His glorious Resurrection. 

But in truth the words apply only to His visible departure, in 
ignominy, on the Cross; and in glory, at the Ascension. In reality, 
He was never absent. He was ever as He is now with us, unseen, 
in the gift of the Eucharist. Then, as now, He was with His dis- 
ciples, in the “breaking of bread,” 7. ¢., in holy Mass and Com- 
munion. Though we see Him not, nor hear His words, yet are we 
as truly around Him during the “Holy Hour” of prayer as were 
the disciples who heard from His lips the words treasured up in the 
Gospel of to-day. To make this presence helpful and fruitful, we 
cannot do better than continue our study of the sublime action of the . 
Mass that keeps our Lord with us, body, soul and divinity. We 
shall deal to-day with the part of the holy Sacrifice, extending from 
the Gloria to the Offertory. 

I. It is the concluding portion of the preparation, and consists 
of prayers and instructions made up of the collects, the epistle, the 
gradual or tract and the Gospel. In early times this part of the 
Mass, like that said at the foot of the altar, was informal and de- 
tachable from the sacred mysteries of Mass proper. 

The apostles retained part of the old Sabbath service of the 
synagogue, consisting of the reading of parts of the law and the 
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prophets, with instructions intermingled with prayers and psalms, 
by way of preparation for the “breaking of bread or the Eucharist.” 
Readings of letters from the apostles, or oral or written accounts of 
a part of our Lord’s life, were introduced into these “assemblies” 
of the early Christians in various places. Thus began the forma- 
tion of the New Testament. The practise survives in the epistle, 
and gospel, and prayers of this part of the Mass. Gradually the 
proceedings, always more or less variable in form and duration, 
according to the will of the “President” of the assembly, became 
arranged according to a fixed rule or type, giving rise to the various 
rites or liturgies. The differences of which, in details only, accen- 
tuate the unity of the great eucharistic rite in essentials. 

We left off at the Gloria. After the “Dominus Vobiscum” that fol- 
lows the priest moves to the epistle side of the altar where, with 
outstretched hands, he reads one or more prayers named Collects, 
appropriate to the day and season. They are so called either because 
they voice the united prayers of the assembly (collecta) or form a 
body or collection of choice prayers. The collects, or prayers, used 
in the Mass are very numerous and rich in devotional thought and 
feeling. Many of them were composed by saints and display keen 
insight, deep fervor, vivid fancy, and a wealth of devotion that must 
be heard and well understood to be appreciated. Some have come 
down from very early times, and were, likely, the improvised and 
spontaneous expression of some gifted devout souls, moved to prayer 
on hearing the Scriptures read, or the mysteries explained. The best 
and choicest have been preserved, and now find a permanent place in 
the liturgy. Like the psalms, the prayers or collects speak out the 
needs and desires of the soul, and shape our inmost thoughts as we 
kneel before God better than we could do ourselves. To the prayers 
or collects succeeds the epistle, often called lesson, and read aloud as 
meant for the instruction of the people. It was formerly called 
“apostle,” or “de apostolo,” because usually, though not invariably, 
taken from the epistles or letters of an apostle. In early days letters 
of popes and bishops were also read at Mass, a testimony to the unity 
and intercommunion of the various churches with each other and the 
See of Rome. 

The epistle may be taken from any part of the Scriptures, except 
the psalms and the four Gospels. As truth in the form of sound 
teaching is food for the mind, the clerk, at the end of the epistle, 
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gives God thanks for it, in the name of the people, by the words, 
“Deo Gratias.” 

The epistle is followed by what is called the gradual, from a word 
meaning steps, because it consists of the remnant of a psalm chanted 
as the deacon, with the book of the Gospels, went down the steps of 
the altar, and up those of the ambo, or reading desk. This ambo is 
replaced in modern churches by the pulpit. At present the gradual is 
made up of a versicle and response, taken from the Scripture, mostly 
a psalm, in keeping with the character of the Mass, and followed by 
an Alleluia verse. The Alleluia is repeated three times. During 
the great penitential season, from Septuagesima to Easter, and on 
ferias, the joyful note of the Alleluia is replaced by the tract, so 
called because formerly sung straight through in unbroken tones. 
Instead of a prolonged Alleluia on various notes, certain hymns, 
called sequences or prose, were introduced on certain great festivals. 
They are all hymns of joy, save the Dies ire. They were very 
numerous in ancient times; but five only are now in use: the “Vic- 
time paschali,”’ for Easter; “Veni Sancte Spiritus,” for Pentecost; 
“Lauda Sion,” for Corpus Christi; the “Stabat Mater,” for feasts 
of our Lady’s sorrows; and the “Dies ire,” sung in Masses for the 
dead. They are the most majestic and beautiful of all sacred songs, 
and have ever been favorite themes for musicians. 

The last, and by far the most important part of the preparatory 
part of the Mass, is the reading of the Gospel. Such a simple thing 
as the removal of the book from the left to the right side of the 
altar is all that remains of a very solemn and stately function, called 
the procession of the book. At High Mass, lights and incense are 
still used, to indicate that the Gospel message is a light to the world, 
and spreads the sweet odor of Christ’s name and virtues wheresoever 
preached. The Church’s veneration for the Gospel, of which she is 
the official guardian, is well-nigh sacramental. The priest, before 
reading or singing the portion read as second lesson in the Mass, 
prays that God, “who cleansed the lips of Isaias with a burning coal,” 
may purify his heart, that “he may worthily announce the holy 
Gospel.” Both priest and people make the sign of the Cross on 
forehead, lips and breast, to show that the Gospel of Christ is, or 
tather ought to be, the rule and guide of thought, speech and desire. 
We should think of nothing in the head, utter nothing with the lips, 
or wish aught in the heart, that is opposed to the teaching of God’s 
holy Gospel. 
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At the chief Mass on Sundays and holidays a sermon or instruc- 
tion on the Gospel is usually preached. This custom is as old as the 
synagogue. We read in the Acts (xiii, 15): “After the reading 
of the law and the prophets, the Ruler of the synagogue sent to them 
(Paul and Barnabas), saying: “Ye men brethren, if you have any 
word of exhortation to make to the people, speak.” 

These addresses on the Gospel themes were called prones, because 
delivered in front of the nave (pronaos). Those that survive from 
the early Fathers form part of the richest literary treasures of the 
Church. 

With the Gospel, the Mass of the catechumens ends. It serves as 
a preparation or an introduction to the Mass of the faithful, or Mass 
proper. Though introductory, it is not thereby to be lightly omitted. 
Its every prayer, ceremony and reading carries its message, rich in 
suggestion, to the heart. It is that part of the Mass wherein the 
Good Shepherd feeds our souls with sound doctrine and holy 
thought, ere dispensing to them His own precious Body and Blood. 
To be ready, to be disposed, to prepare, in short, for a meal, is a 
necessary disposition to profit by it. And what better preparation 
than that which is now part of the Mass itself, the part that culmin- 
ates in the holy Gospel. It is by the Gospel we shall be judged. Let 
us ever listen to its maxims, and imprint them deeply in head, heart 
and lips, so as to make Christ’s Gospel our standard in thought, 
word and action. 





FourtH SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE OFFERTORY TO THE PREFACE 


“But when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will teach you all truth.” 
—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—The office of the Holy Ghost, it would seem, is to 
give order, beauty, fertility and growth to what our Lord plants. 
Hence, between the withdrawal of the one, and the descent of the 
other, there was a mysterious connection both of expediency and 
necessity. “If I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you.” Our 
Lord was a planter and sower, who apparently withdrew, to return 
again visibly in judgment as the reaper, meanwhile sending the Holy 
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Ghost to ripen and bring to maturity the seeds He had sown. The 
action of the Holy Ghost in God’s field is that of the warm sun, and 
gentle rain, and strong wind, getting ready the harvest. 

It is the Spirit that breathes life, beauty, order and harmony into 
chaos. “Thou shalt send forth Thy Spirit, and they shall be created ; 
and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth” (Ps. ciii, 30). 

He thus molds, shapes and brings elementary things to completion 
and perfection. The Incarnation was His work, so is our sanctifica- 
tion. What we call growth, development, the process of evolution, 
so to say, is the function of the Spirit. Hence the unfolding or evo- 
lution of doctrine in the Church is due to the Spirit ; “He will teach 
you all truth,” and this Spirit is still at work. The Church herself, 
planted by our Lord, as “a grain of mustard seed,” has grown up 
under His fostering care into a great tree, under which all nations 
of the earth find shelter. 

I. But nowhere is the action of the Spirit more visible than in the 
growth and spread of the cult of the Eucharist in holy Mass and 
Communion. The rite inaugurated by our Lord in the cenacle, the 
handful of bread He then “cast on the waters” of life, has grown 
under the Spirit more than a hundredfold. Mass is said and holy 
Communion distributed every day and hour, from the rising to the 
setting sun. 

It was under the overshadowing Spirit that “the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us.” So is it to-day with our Lord, present 
in the Eucharist. The tiny seedling He planted at the Last Supper 
has grown, under the ripening influence of the Holy Spirit, into a 
tree that overshadows the whole earth. We daily pray that the 
Spirit who brooded over our Lady in the Incarnation, may over- 
shadow our offerings of bread and wine, and fill them in holy Mass 
with the Body and Blood of Christ. 

The growth and splendor of divine worship, now centered in the 
Mass are, therefore, due to the “Spirit of truth,” promised by our 
Lord in the Gospel of to-day. To realize this, let us carry our 
thoughts a little farther in the study of this holy rite. 

We have now reached the Offertory, with which the Mass proper 
begins. In early times it was called the Mass of the faithful, be- 
cause public sinners and catechumens, or candidates for baptism, 
were dismissed, and devout believers alone permitted to remain. 
Once the Gospel was over, a deacon used to exclaim, “Sancta Sanc- 
tis,” i. e., “Holy things for the holy,” thus proving the belief of the 
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early Church in a holy presence, reserved for initiate believers. The 
Sacrifice proper begins with the Offertory, 1. e., the presenting to 
God of the bread and wine, the remote matter of the eucharistic 
rite. 

The Creed is often said before the Offertory, and serves as a link 
between the Mass of the catechumens, ending with the Gospel or 
sermon, and that of the faithful, beginning with the Offertory, and 
terminating with the “Jte missa est,” or formula of dismissal. The 
Creed was not admitted into any liturgy till the fifth or sixth century, 
and not said at Rome till the ninth. What more fitting, however, 
than that believers should publicly profess their faith, on the greater 
festivals at least, in the teaching of Him who is main Actor, Priest 
and Victim in the Mass. 

The remaining portions of the Sacrifice form the rite proper, and 
are the substantial and authorized enlargements of the acts and 
words of our Saviour at the Last Supper. The Mass is an ordered, 
legitimate development or growth from the seed He planted therein. 

The part of the Mass called the Offertory, extends from the Gospel 
to the Preface. It is the getting ready, or preparation, so to say, of the 
matter of the Sacrifice, during which six prayers, exclusive of the 
Secrets, are said. The priest, after saying “Dominus Vobiscum,” in- 
vites the people to join him in the first of these prayers, called the 
Offertory proper. It is an antiphon, usually the fragment of a psalm, 
formerly sung by the people, whilst the deacons were arranging the 
bread and wine for the celebrant. What was used at the altar was 
only a part of the gifts in kind brought by the faithful. The rest 
were set apart for the support of the clergy and of widows and 
orphans. In thus “bringing their gifts to the altar” (Matt. v, 24), 
the people were accustomed to give each other the holy kiss of peace. 
The “Pax,” as this custom is called, still survives amongst the clergy, 
present in choir at High Mass, but further on in the function, at the 
conclusion of the first prayer after the Agnus Dei. The present 
practise of making a collection during the Offertory, by passing 
round a plate for money, is a reminder of the above bringing of gifts 
on the part of the people. 

The second prayer, or “Suscipe Sancte Pater,” is said over the 
bread, raised on the paten, before being placed on the corporal. The 
corporal is a square piece of linen, so called because it touches the 
Body of the Lord. 

The third prayer is said when the priest mingles a few drops of 
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water with the wine. This ceremony is probably apostolic. The 
mixed chalice, as it is called, is alluded to by Justin Martyr as far 
back as A. D. 150. It is emblematical of the two natures in Christ, 
divine and human, as also the union of our Lord with His people. 

The fourth prayer is said by the priest when he raises the chalice 
and makes the oblation, or offering of the wine. The offering of the 
bread and wine in this part of the Mass, is not sacrificial, but 
anticipatory. They do not form the offering of a victim, but of gifts 
destined to become one under the transforming power of the words 
of consecration. Sacrificial offerings of lifeless things have ceased, 
Christ alone being now our “sole spotless Host and saving Victim.” 

The fifth prayer is made by the priest after the offering of the 
chalice, when, with bent head and joined hands placed on the edge of 
the altar, he prays, first, that the combined offering of priest and 
people may be pleasing to God; and next, invokes the Holy Ghost 
to descend and bless their gifts. 

At the conclusion of this prayer the priest moves to the epistle 
side for the Lavabo. Whilst washing the tips of the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand, he recites the twenty-fifth psalm. This washing 
of the hands is one of the oldest ceremonies in the Mass, and one 
found in all liturgies. It shows the need of purity of heart for the 
consecration and reception of the Eucharist. 

Returning to the middle of the altar, and bowing humbly with 
joined hands, he utters the sixth and last prayer, bearing directly 
on the Offertory, called ‘““Suscipe Sancta Trinitas,” addressed to the 
Trinity. 

The great sacrificial rite moves on with ever-increasing earnest- 
ness and solemnity. The activity and bustle necessarily attending 
the preparation and laying out of the gifts or offerings of sacrifice 
die down, as it were, giving place to stillness and silence. The priest 
turns round, and at the “Orate fratres” makes his last audible appeal 
to the faithful, his joint offerers, that their united sacrifice may be 
acceptable to God, and is answered in their name by the server. 
Certain prayers are said in a low voice, called Secrets, corresponding 
in number and character with the Collects, or prayers, said aloud in 
the preparation. They prepare those present for the deep silence 
that is to reign in the most solemn and sacred part of the Mass, the 
Canon, and symbolize the silence of Christ during the Passion. 

The thought uppermost in the mind during this part of the Mass, 
as the word offertory suggests, should be a presenting, or putting 
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aside, gifts to be offered in sacrifice to God. We should join our 
High Priest, who offers Himself without reserve, in giving our 
hearts, the only thing we can call our own, to God, hearts not rankling 
with envy, jealousy, or spite, nor given over in bondage to God’s 
enemies ; but make of them, as far as we can, by love and sorrow for 
sin, ‘‘a pure and spotless victim.” 

Now is the time, also, to make an offering to God of some act, or 
good work, involving self-denial, that we feel He asks of us. 

We may also remember in this part of the Mass the four great 
ends of sacrifice that are gathered up in the Mass: that of adoration 
and thanksgiving, of expiation and petition. Our Lord and High 
Priest takes up our poor defective offering and makes it His own. 
We are lifted up by Him, and stand by His side as fellow offerers 
of the great Sacrifice, thus sharing, so to say, in His infinity. 

But, let our offering be, as far as may be, sincere, whole-hearted, 
and unreserved. 





FirtH Sunpay AFTER EASTER 
THE PREFACE 


“Ask and you shall receive, that your joy may be full.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—Holy Mass, as we have seen, is the highest form of 
the prayer of petition, placing the wealth of God’s treasury, so to say, 
within our reach. Indeed, one of the main ends for which it is 
offered is that of petition, 7. ¢., asking favors from almighty God in 
Christ’s name, thus making it the carrying out to the letter, of the 
counsel you have heard from our Lord’s own lips in the Gospel of the 
day. 

The note of prayer for our own wants, and those of others, for 
the living and for the dead, is never absent from the Mass. It is 
not private prayer. The Mass is more even than “two or three 
gathered together in Christ’s name.” It is the public prayer of the 
whole Church militant with our Lord Himself as spokesman, to 
voice our every need. He is therein our standing Advocate with the 


Father ; and you have just heard His words in the Gospel, “Amen, ° 


amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My Name, 
He will give it you.” Under what more favorable circumstances, 
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then, can we frame our petitions, than in the great fountain of im- 
petration, the holy Mass. To learn all we can about the Mass, is to 
learn how to pray. 

We have already dwelt on the two first divisions of the Mass, 
the Preparation and the Offertory; the one serving to prepare the 
inward powers of the soul to take part in the great offering; the 
other, arranging the outward gifts that are to be offered. 

The prayer, accompanying the action, rises in an ascending scale 
of earnestness and fervor, till it breaks forth in the jubilant song, or 
chant, called the Preface, theme of our short discourse to-day. 

The Preface serves as a prelude to the Canon, or most sacred part 
of the Mass. Just as the Creed serves to unite the preparatory part 
of the Sacrifice to the Offertory, so does the Preface invariably link 
the Offertory to the Canon. 

The Preface is one of the oldest and most venerable forms of in- 
yocation in the Mass, being a growth and adaptation of the actual 
form of thanksgiving used by our Lord at the Last Supper, and thus 
giving to the Eucharist its name. If we regard the Mass as a sacri- 
ficial banquet, the Preface serves as “grace,” or thanks, for the great 
meal, or supper, to which we are invited. 

It is found in all liturgies as a sort of prelude or introduction 
leading up to the actual words of consecration. Most likely our 
Lord joined with His apostles in chanting the usual Jewish Passover 
formula, or psalms of thanksgiving, with appropriate responses at 
the Paschal Supper; and the formula He used gave rise to, or grew 
into, the actual Preface. The Mass is the new Pasch, and our Lord, 
the Paschal Lamb, the “Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of 
the world.” Just as our Lord summed up all that was perfect in 
human nature, so does holy Mass, wherein He is Victim, include all 
that “was worthy and of good repute,” all the divine elements, in 
short, of all antecedent forms of prayer and sacrifice, whatsoever 
their source. 

There are now eleven varying forms of Preface used in the Roman 
rite, all dealing in triumphant tones with one central theme, that of 
thanksgiving. The Preface is made up of three parts: the introduc- 
tion, the body of the hymn, and the conclusion. The variations occur 
only in the body or central part of the hymn, in accordance with the 
feast or the season. 

The words, “Per omnia saecula saeculorum,” with which the Pre- 
face opens, form, in reality, the conclusion of the last secret prayer 
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the priest has just said. He then, without turning round, greets the 
people with the salutation, “Dominus Vobiscum,” “The Lord be 
with you.” In former times, as in the Greek Church now, a veil or 
curtain was drawn across the sanctuary at the “Orate fratres,” thus 
screening the priest and ministers during the most solemn parts of 
the Mass. As the Lord of heaven and earth is about to come down 
amongst them and render “the place terrible,” the priest invites al] 
present, in the words, “Sursum Corda,” to raise their thoughts on 
high, thinking only of God. Being assured by the server, speaking 
in their name, that they have done so, in the answer, “We have lifted 
them to the Lord,” he invites them to join in the great eucharistic 
prayer, saying, “Let us give thanks to the Lord our God,” and catch- 
ing up their answer, “It is meet and just,” goes on in triumphant 
strains with the body of the hymn, which, with occasional variations, 
in harmony with the feasts or seasons of the year, maintains the note 
of thanksgiving to the end. And as if incompetent to thank almighty 
God in a manner worthy of the eucharistic gift, he invites the angels 
and archangels, cherubim and seraphim, and the whole heavenly 
host to praise, bless, and adore the Supreme Majesty of God. Then, 
by way of conclusion, the sublime hymn terminates with the still 
more sublime cry of the Seraphim, as heard by Isaias (Isaias v, 3), 
in what we call the Sanctus, and the Benedictus, “Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God of hosts. Full are the heavens and the earth of Thy 
glory. Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord, 
Hosanna in the highest.” 

For our God cometh not “in clouds descending,” not in might 
and majesty, but meekly and gently, like the falling dew, under the 
lowly emblems of bread and wine, to be “our saving Host.” 

All Prefaces have this same ending; first, the anthem known as 
the Trisagion, or thrice holy, the triple Sanctus, sung by the choir 
up to the Elevation; when, after a pause, the singing is renewed in 
the Benedictus, or second part of the anthem. The triple Sanctus is 
taken from the fifth chapter of Isaias, when the winged Seraphim, 
in front of the high throne alternately repeated, “Holy, holy, holy the 
Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of His glory.” A like thrice 
repeated Sanctus, or holy, in honor of our Triune God, was heard 
by St. John on the part of the four weird living creatures, who 
“Rested not day and night saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy Lord God al- 
mighty, Who was, and Who is, and Who is to come’ ” (Apoc. iv, 8). 

The Benedictus, or second verse of the conclusion, is made up of 
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the glad cry of joy raised by the crowd who welcomed our Saviour 
on His solemn entry into Jerusalem, “Blessed is He Who cometh in 
the name of the Lord” (Matt. xxi, 9). 

Thus ends the jubilant hymn of the Preface, taken, as was said, 
in its earliest form and actual main outlines from the psalms and re- 
sponses of the Jewish Hallel, and sung by our Lord with His disciples 
at the Last Supper. The Preface thus connects our present Mass with 
the ritual accompanying “the breaking of bread” amongst the 
apostolic Christians at Jerusalem, when the holy city still stood erect, 
“the joy of the whole earth,” ere yet her “enemies had cast a trench 
and compassed her round about.” 

The Preface ended, all drop on their knees. A hush comes over 
the assembled faithful, when the tinkling bell gives the signal that 
the priest is beginning the most solemn part of the Mass, and bidding 
them stand in awe before the “Holy of Holies,” soon to appear on 
our altars as our Victim and our Food. 

The Preface is thus a sort of welcome to our fast approaching 
King. But it is more: it is an intensely fervent form of prayer, 
wherein the note of thanksgiving dominates, and yet mingled with 
awe, praise, adoration and exulting joy. We pray confidently, too, 
in the name of Jesus, and support our petition by the whole heavenly 
host. 

What more suitable sentiments can animate us, as we kneel in holy 
prayer before the self-same silent Victim in the Tabernacle, who 
comes to us in the holy Mass, than those voiced in the Preface. And 
lest we should feel His absence, when Mass is over, He lingers be- 
hind to receive our visits and hear our petitions. Take to heart, 
then, and act upon the words of our Lord in the Gospel of to-day, 
“Amen, amen I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My 
Name, He will give it to you. Ask and you shall receive, that your 
joy may be full.” 
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SuNDAY WITHIN OCcTAVE oF ASCENSION 
THE CANON AS FAR AS THE CONSECRATION 


“He shall give testimony of Me; and you shall give testimony, because 
you are with Me from the beginning.”—Gospel of day. 

Introduction.—Nowadays there is no more emphatic manner of 
witnessing to Christ than by devout and regular attendance at holy 
Mass. It may be truly said that a practical Catholic is one who 
frequents the Eucharist, both as a Sacrifice and a Sacrament. To do 
so is a proof of belief in the real Presence, the “hard saying,” which 
caused so many, once our Lord’s own professed disciples, to go back 
and “walk no more with Him” (John vi, 17). 

The survival and spread of the Mass, its acceptance by the holiest 
and most advanced peoples of the world, would be an enigma, were 
it not a standing proof of the action of the Holy Ghost in the Church, 
“He shall give testimony of me.” We, too, by our presence here to- 
day, bear witness to our eucharistic Lord. With St. Peter, we neither 
fear, nor doubt, nor hesitate to draw near in divine Communion to 
Him, “Who has the words of eternal life,” and who meant what He 
said in those words that shocked and still shock so many, though in 
reality they are but the overwhelming excess of divine, and neces- 
sarily infinite, love: “Whosoever eateth My flesh, abideth in Me and 
I in him” (John vi, 57). 

To appreciate even in part this great love, let us dwell briefly on 
another section of holy Mass. 

I. In our last discourse we spoke of the Preface, or song of 
thanksgiving and praise, leading to the Canon or central part of the 
Mass, containing the great eucharistic prayer and formula of institu- 
tion, and to which all other parts of the Mass are but a frame and 
setting. A few words to-day and the Canon in general, and on the 
portion ending at the consecration, in particular. 

This part of the Mass, called Canon, from a Greek word meaning 
rule, is so named because it is the fixed rule, or settled ordinance, that 
has never varied in essentials since our Lord first launched the Mass 
on the world at the Last Supper, saying to His disciples: “Do this 
in remembrance of Me.” The kernel of the Mass lies in what Jesus 
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“said and did” on that occasion, all which is summed up and finds 
a place in the Canon. His actions and words gave rise, no doubt, to 
the other parts of the Mass also; but in the Canon, the connection 
with what “Jesus said and did” is closer. . We may say, without 
hesitation, that the Canon of the Mass, i. e., the part beginning with 
the prayers that follow the Sanctus, till the end of the priest’s Com- 
munion, contains substantially the ritual of the first century. It em- 
bodies, therefore, Mass as said by the Apostles, in the “breaking of 
bread” from house to house, and was so said before a line of the New 
Testament was written. By the time that St. John wrote the 
Apocalypse, the broad lines, not only of the Canon, but of the whole 
Mass, were laid down and carried out in practise. Certainly, there 
is nothing older and more valuable in Christian ritual than the 
Canon of the Mass, called also, by way of eminence, “the Prayer”; 
and, as transforming the bread and wine into our Lord’s Body and 
Blood, “the action.” As no addition has been made to the Canon 
since the time of Pope Gregory the Great (590-604), it is, in its 
present form, some 1,400 years old. 

The Canon, with few exceptions, is said in silence, and lasts from 
the end of the Sanctus to the Communion, though some say only to 
the Pater Noster. It may be regarded as one continuous prayer, 
branching off before the Consecration into five different parts. The 
first portion of tle Canon, the “Te igitur quaesumus,” “We humbly 
pray and beseech thee,” is a prayer for the living, preceded by a 
petition, on the part of the priest, for a blessing on the bread and 
wine, over which he makes three crosses, calling them respectively, 
“These gifts, these presents, these holy unspotted sacrifices.” As 
gifts they come from God; as presents we return them to Him as a 
sacred offering ; and we now call them holy and unspotted sacrifices, 
by way of anticipation of the divine Victim, into which they will 
be transformed. Earnest prayer is then made for the Church for 
its peace, protection, and the mutual union of its members; and 
especially for the reigning pontiff and our loca! bishop. 

The great prayer next branches off into what is called the “Me- 
mento of the living,” wherein the priest, turning to the altar, prays 
silently for those living persons whom he wishes to share in the 
fruits of the Mass. The great intercession for the living and the 
dead has always found a place in the central part of the Mass, called 
the Canon. In Roman rite the memento or prayer for the dead is 
said after the Consecration. 
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The names of those to be prayed for were, in early times, in. 
scribed on diptychs or tablets, and read out publicly by the deacon, 
Later, these lists were placed on the altar, vestiges of which custom 
remains to the present day. 

Next follows that part of the great prayer called “Communicantes,” 
wherein we unite our prayers on earth with those of the saints above, 
notably our Lady and the twelve Apostles, thus bridging the gulf 
between this world and the next in the consoling doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints. Twelve early martyrs are singled out for 
mention, of whom six are Popes. 

After this comes the “Hanc igitur oblationem,” a beautiful and 
solemn prayer, in which petition is made for acceptance of our offer- 
ing of the Mass; for peace, one of God’s greatest gifts, for delivery 
from eternal death in hell, and for entry amongst the elect. 

It is here that the officiating priest stretches his hands over the 
bread and wine, thereby indicating that he transfers the sins of the 
world to the divine Victim about to be laid on the altar. In the old 
law the officiating priest used to put his hand on the victim, as a 
sign that it should stand as a sin offering, in man’s place.. The same 
action is mystically renewed in holy Mass. 

Finally, as the solemn moment draws near, when the divine Pres- 
ence is to come to the species, the great prayer breaks off into a bless- 
ing on what is still only bread and wine. Almighty God is asked 
to bless, approve, and ratify the offering ; and grant that these “poor 
elements” may become to us, the Body and Blood of His beloved 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

The great action of the Mass, enshrined in the Canon, is the 
dramatic reproduction of the life, sufferings, and déath of Christ. 
Therein He is born for us, as at Bethlehem; mystically slain for us, 
as on Calvary, and all this that the fruits of redemption may reach 
our souls singly. Meanwhile, we are in close touch with angels and 
saints in their task of adoring the Lamb that “was slain and still 
liveth to make intercession for us.” 

Be not, then, at holy Mass of those who in body are present, yet 
in spirit are far away from Him. Let us rather rouse our faith and 
join in mind and heart the heavenly host, hastening to meet their 
King, whose approaching presence the tinkling bell has just an- 
nounced. 
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BY THE REV, R. KUEHNEL 
VII. Vocation.—Its MEANING 


My dear boys: From the smallest flower up to the tallest tree, 
from the tiniest animal up to the circus elephant, from the kernel 
of sand up to the highest mountain crowned with clouds and snow, 
from a drop of water up to the wide ocean, everything has been made 
for some certain object or purpose. God has pointed out some 
certain work for all things He made. Moreover, all things are made 
so harmoniously, and all things are so fitting, that the whole of 
creation is like a giant clock. The sun, for instance, is so perfect, 
the trip of our earth so exact, that our many watches and clocks are 
regulated according to the revolutions of the earth on her own axis 
and her revolution around the sun. 

In this wonderful plan of God man is left to be a spectator. 
He, too, has been assigned his place and work. Nor need we be sur- 
prised at this plan of God. We could hardly think that the God who 
made the smallest insect live for some purpose would overlook His 
most perfect piece of work, namely, man, and permit him to be with- 
out aim or purpose. If God had some purpose in view when He 
created the little worm, He must have had a purpose in mind when 
He made man to His own image and likeness. If God has a task for 
the little worm, will He not have an even greater task for man? 
Each one of us, then, has been given a certain life-work. Either we 
must perform it well, or, failing, face the consequences. Nor can we 
hire a substitute to do our share of the work, like men who shrink 
from going to war. The talents God has given us we cannot give to 
another. Each one of us is held responsible for the talents he has 
received. 

We may, for the time being, feel elated over the honor God has 
bestowed upon us by taking us to assist Him in carrying out His 
aims ; the responsibility, however, is equally grave; so grave, in fact, 
that, unless it were for the sustaining power of His Love and Mercy, 
we should feel crushed to the ground. 

From all eternity God has known us. He has designed and set 
aside for us a certain set of graces and talents to fit us for the work 
He has intended for us. And then, when in His all-wise Judgment 
the time had come for our entrance into this world, He shaped con- 
ditions and circumstances that, with the graces and talents intended 
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for us, we might perform our life-work faithfully and gain heaven, 

One day our dear Saviour said to the Apostles: “You have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you.” The Apostles, it is true, fol- 
lowed our Lord and Saviour freely and gladly; yet they could not 
have followed Him unless they had been asked to follow Him. That 
gives you the true meaning of “vocation.” The word itself is taken 
from the Latin, and means “to call.” Your parents may call you 
from your play or favorite work and ask you to do something for 
them that may not be as agreeable as the work or play you leave at 
their call. If anyone else would have called you, you would have 
reasons to ignore him. But since your parents call for you, you 
know you should obey. Your very obedience may mean a sacrifice 
on your part; still, you never think of refusing, because your parents 
have a right to ask services of you that others have not. 

So God calls every one of us for some certain work. Since He is 
our Creator, He has a claim upon our obedience. Since the plan He 
has in view with us is the most perfect that divine Wisdom could 
shape for us, the life-work He has decided for us is more fitted for 
our capacity and better adapted to our needs and desires than any 
other we might choose for ourselves. 

God wants some of you to be plain, every day working men; 
others of you He will want to see in stores, shops or factories ; some 
He will want to see in offices; some He may want to see earn their 
bread as lawyers, doctors, or priests; some of you He may want to 
see in a convent or monastery. All we can do is to be prepared for 
whatever work God assigns to us and, like young Samuel, say: 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth!” 

We consider the days of childhood the happiest of our life. Did 
you ever think why? These were days free from all care and 
worry. What little sorrows and troubles you did have were like 
sun showers. Before the tears were dry on your little cheeks, laugh- 
ter over something else made you forget them. These days, however, 
are no more. Life, a severe master, stands before you now; and he 
demands work, work, work. 

You see your fathers going to work every morning. It may be 
hot or cold, the sun may shine and invite them to take a day off and 
rest, it may rain or snow so that one would hardly want to send a 
dog away from home, your father may feel as though he should spare 
himself, or feel hardly able to work; but you see him going to work 
without saying a single word of ill will. Time was when your 
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father was a boy of your age; time was when he was free of care 
and sorrow; time was when he had to follow the call of God to 
work and in a spirit of obedience to that call of God, that vocation, 
you see him working every day. Now it is your turn to follow the 
call of God and do the work He has decided for you. 

Doubtless, you have asked yourself this question more than once. 
I hope you have. 

A hint of your calling may have been revealed when, in play, you 
imitated the work and actions of grown people. Some children, in 
playing, act like teachers, others as musicians, others as doctors, 
others show wonderful preference for some tools, like hammers, 
saws, or lathes; others imitate the priest, climbing upon a chair 
and speaking to an imaginary audience. Now, this favoring of 
some object or other, which to some extent seems almost instinctive, 
will very frequently indicate the direction in which the future voca- 
tion will have to be found. From my own experience, I might say 
that playing priest was one of my great hobbies when I was a little 
boy. 

Each one of us is in duty bound to ask himself: “What is my 
vocation?” It is not the question of doing some work on earth, but 
doing the work God has intended for us. If the choice depended 
upon us, we might make dreadful blunders. 

In most European countries the young men, as soon as they have 
reached the age of twenty-one years, must appear before the military 
authorities to be examined by them. From that time on until they 
are discharged they must serve in the army or navy, as the authori- 
ties see fit. Some of these young men are assigned to the cavalry, 
others to the artillery, others to the infantry, others to the navy. Some 
are assigned to the commissary, some to the engineering, and some to 
the hospital department of the service. The peculiar fitness of each 
one is considered before a choice is made. As for himself, the young 
man has little chance in determining to what branch of the military 
organization he would like to belong. His capacity and fitness de- 
cide for him. One might be an excellent sailor, but a very poor 
horse man ; another might be a poor man for infantry, yet a wonder 
of bravery with the artillery branch of the army, and so on. Still, 
there is another reason for assigning each one to some special post. 
At the head of the army there is a leading staff, defining exactly 
how strong the infantry, cavalry and artillery must be. It would be 
poor policy to let one branch expand at the expense of another. Each 
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one of them must be calculated to effect the various plans of 
attack and defense that may become necessary. This subtle balance 
of power and strength might be lost if each young man could join 
the branch he prefers. In time of war that mistake might be fatal 
for the welfare of the entire country. Almighty God, foreseeing 
what chaos would result if each man could do as he pleased, has 
wisely assigned to each of us a certain post of duty along the line of 
our fitness, that all work on earth might be carried on to the best ad- 
vantage. It is His holy will that all trades and professions should 
be filled so exactly as not to destroy that balance of strength and 
power that is so necessary for peace and happiness of the world. 

Paradise would, to some extent, be restored this very day if every 
one of us would try to do the work God had intended. But we 
find people trying to fit square pegs into round holes, or fitting round 
pegs into square holes. Our temporal as well as our eternal happi- 
ness depends upon our conformity with the holy Will of God. And 
why do we see so much misery, misfortune, sc many tears and sor- 
rows in this world? Why are there so many failures and disappoint- 
ments in life? Simply because so many people will enter upon voca- 
tions for which they are neither called nor fitted. They act contrary 
to the plans of all-wise God. It does make a great difference all 
around whether we obey the holy Will of God, or whether we only 
seek to please our own whims and fancies. God is by no means 
indifferent or careless about whether we serve Him or not. If we 
obey Him, so much the better for us; if we fail, we must suffer the 
consequences. With these thoughts impressed upon your minds, you 
will understand the importance of making the proper choice in 
matters of vocation. Your choice will spell happiness or failure for 
the rest of your life. Nay, more; it may mean heaven or hell here- 
after. God has shaped and arranged the graces to the calling or 
vocation assigned to us. Hence, if one dares assume a vocation for 
which God did not intend him, he will find himself short of the 
graces proper to that very calling. The graces and talents he has are 
not adapted to the calling. You certainly would not want to lead a 
life of misery and disappointment if it were in your power to choose 
success and happiness. As for myself, I desire nothing more than 
your temporal and eternal welfare. For that reason, I will tell you 
how to go about it that you may make a happy choice, that you may 
find out and follow the vocation and do the task God has given you 
to do. 
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The very first and most important means of learning what God 
wants us to do is prayer. Pray earnestly, especially after each holy 
Communion, that God may give you His holy Light to see the way. 
Never for a moment think that, because in all probability, your life- 
work will be that of the ordinary, every-day working man, you need 
not exercise as much care as though you were to decide about a 
higher calling. In the sight of God every work is important and 
holy, provided it is performed in a holy manner. I remember having 
seen three stained glass windows ina church. The first showed 
St. Isidore, the farmer ; another, St. Margareth, queen of Scotland; 
and the third, St. Wendelin, the shepherd boy. Here are three 
saints, two of whom were very poor and plain people. Their 
vocation was a very low and common one, as the world would judge; 
yet, in the sight of God, they are on an equal footing with saintly 
kings and queens. No vocation and no work is to be despised. No 
matter, then, what your vocation may be, whether it be of the lowly 
or of the very highest, pray and pray fervently. After you have 
prayed, take a mental inventory of yourself, compare the various 
callings about which you may wish to decide with the talents and 
gifts you find in yourself. You may even consult your very first 
impulses, your earliest games or playthings. Ask yourself calmly 
in which state you would wish to die. That state will, in all proba- 
bility, be the state in which you should spend your life. 

Secondly, you should consult your parents. Their experience as 
well as their good will towards you will usually prompt them to give 
you the best advice, help and encouragement. If, however, you have 
arrived at some definite conclusion; if, before God, you think you 
have decided rightly and for some unaccountable reason your parents 
should try to talk you out of it, remember: we must obey God more 
than man! For some reason parents will, at times, show opposition 
when a child of theirs wishes to enter a convent or become a priest. 
If you are hampered in this manner, be willing that the holy Will of 
God be carried out on earth as it is in heaven. Many are the saints 
who suffered under the very same difficulty. There is still another 
whom, at times, you may overlook or forget. This man is your most 
intimate friend, a friend who knows you better than you do your- 
selves ; a friend who will be truthful and candid; a friend who may 
not always tell you what you like to hear, but what will be of benefit 
to you. His judgment is the result of years of study, observation and 
thorough knowledge of the human heart. Hence, his judgment will 
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be true and impartial. And this friend is the priest to whom you go 
to Confession. If you are wise, you will pick out some certain priest 
to whom you take a particular liking, and always go to Confession 
to him. Ina very short time he will be able to advise you in the most 
important matters. Ask the advice of your confessor. If you have 
made a choice, he will be able to tell you whether your choice was q 
prudent one; if you are undecided, he will be able to guide you where 
without his helping hand you would be sure to stumble. 

Outside of the religious, the clergy and a few chosen saintly souls 
in the world, the importance of the judgment of a confessor is hardly 
appreciated as it should be. Yet the saints have at all times con- 
sidered the decisions of their confessors as the holy Will of God, 
At times God lets people know by means of miracles what He wants 
them to do, as, for example, in the conversion of St. Paul. Asa 
rule, however, God makes use of natural means to let us know our 
calling. And one of the most important means of letting us know 
His holy Will is the confessor. Hence the voice of the confessor is 
the voice of God. 

You may search the whole world and you will not find a single 
sister, or monk, or priest who has embraced their vocation to please 
themselves only. If you could look into the life of a religious ora 
priest you would be more than surprised at the many prayers they 
said, the holy Communions they received to learn their vocation. 
And you will find that they humbly asked the advice of their con- 
fessors. Only then, when he gave his consent, and not before, did 
they make up their minds to take that important step. 

People, as a rule, would meet with much more success, even in 
temporal matters, if they would treat their confessors as their per- 
sonal and most intimate friends, asking their advice and following 
the judgment of ripe experience. 








OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


VII. SELT-RESTRAINT 


By the self-restraint, or self-possesion, which we should exercise, 
is understood the ability to resist first impulses, and to act only after 
prudent second thought, revised by the thought of God. This is the 
means with the aid of which we may detach ourselves from worldly 
thinking, a means, also, to lead a truly Christian life. Of self- 
restraint may be said what the author of the “Imitation of Christ” 
says of contrition: “It may be felt better than described.” Never- 
theless, self-restraint does not mean to simply let things take their 
course; it means the self-control which enables one to do calmly, 
and without passion, what one considers to correspond with the in- 
tentions of God. 

In order to obtain this restraint, we must accustom ourselves to 
keep in mind the presence of God, to think and act carefully, and to 
avoid hasty conclusions. This calmness and self-restraint will 
bring us into warfare against our natural inclinations and against 
self-love. We shall conquer if we strive to fortify our will, and seek 
to become united to God. We must never voluntarily separate our- 
selves in anything whatever from God, but strive nobly to cor- 
respond in all things to the intentions that He would work in and 
through us. The effort will be lessened in proportion as we are 
resigned to the workings of the divine Will. God permits this 
struggle to give us the opportunity to conquer our failings, and to 
win the crown of never-ending happiness. 
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ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of the Holy See. 

Among the most recent Acts of Pius X. are: 

An apostolic letter granting special privileges and in- 
dulgences for the Arch-Sodality of Nocturnal Adoration 
on the occasion of the first centenary of its erection (dated 
November 11, 1910). 

An apostolic letter granting faculties and indulgences 
for the missions in Latin America given by the Friars 
Minor (dated November 11, 1910). 

An apostolic letter elevating to the rank of Arch- 
presbyterial Church the parish church of St. Laurence, in 
Buia, in the Archdiocese of Udine (dated November 109, 
IQIO). 

An apostolic letter elevating the church of St. Tro- 
phimenae, Virgin and Martyr, in Citta Minore, to the dig- 
nity of a Minor Basilica. 

An epistle to Cardinal De Herrera y de la Iglesia, Arch- 
bishop of Compostella, in reply to one from His Eminence, 
thanking the Pope for his recent documents on the defense 
of the Catholic faith and discipline. 

An epistle to Mgr. von Bettinger, Archbishop of Mu- 
nich, and the other archbishops and bishops of Bavaria on 
the occasion of their annual gathering. 

An epistle to Mgr. Pulciano, Archbishop of Genoa and 
the others bishops of Liguria, thanking them for their letter 
welcoming his recent acts protesting against the outrage 
done to religion in Rome by its mayor. 

An epistle to Mgr. Beguinot, Bishop of Nimes, congratu- 
lating him on the golden jubilee of his priesthood. 

An epistle to Cardinal Fischer, Archbishop of Cologne, 
on the solemn general Communion received by the people 
of Cologne last October. 

An epistle to the Archbishop of Rouen and the bishops 
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of the province, approving of their plan for putting into 
execution the decree Quam singulari on the age of first 
Communion. 

An epistle to Count William von Hoensbroech, of the 
Knights of Malta, praising him for his works of religion 
and charity, and for his constancy and fidelity in following 
the Holy See and defending its rights. 

An epistle to the Administrator Apostolic of the Diocese 
of Lugano, on the holding of the first Synod in that diocese. 

An epistle to the Archbishop of Acerenza and Matera, 
praising him and his clergy for their resolution to adopt the 
counsels contained in the Pope’s Exhortation to the clergy, 
and his Encyclical on the teaching of the Catechism, “for 
the dogmas of religion are condemned and its precepts 
neglected, because they are so often unknown to the 
people.” The Pope also thanks them for their promises to 
resist the wiles of modernism. 

The Sacred Congregation of Religious has issued a 
decree containing ten rules regarding religious who have 
to do military duty in countries where conscription is in 
force. The preamble runs: “Among the many difficulties 
that press upon the Church in our time must be numbered 
the law which obliges to military service the young men 
who become the servants of God in the religious families. 
Nobody can fail to see what detriment this unhappy law is 
capable of causing to the young men themselves and to the 
Sodalities to which they belong. For while young candi- 
dates are engaged in military service they are exposed 
to be stained with vices, and thus infected to neglect the 
vows they have taken and return to the world, or, worse 
still, to go back to their convents with the danger that 
others may be contaminated by them.” 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION TWICE ON THE SAME 
DAY 


In a certain town, a convent of nuns is situated about half a mile 
from the parish church. In the absence of the convent’s chaplain, 
the parish priest looks after the spiritual needs of the sisters. Now, 
it happened some time ago, that one of the sisters was very sick, 
and had been so for several months and was not expected to re. 
cover. One Sunday morning the sisters’ chaplain heard this 
sister’s confession, and gave her holy Communion. He then 
left for the day. About noon a heavy storm began to threaten, 
and the sick sister became very much alarmed and thought that 
she was going to die. She sent for the parish priest to ad- 
minister to her holy Viaticum. While the parish priest did not 
delay in going, nevertheless, he suspected that there was no inm- 
mediate danger, and besides, he was very busy just then, having 
just finished the High Mass, and making preparations for Sunday- 
school, and Vespers, and Benediction. But his chief difficulty was 
that the sick sister had already on that Sunday received holy Com- 
munion, and he did not think it just right to give her holy Com- 
munion twice on the same day. However, to forestall any criticism 
that his refusal might give rise to, he gave the sick sister the holy 
Viaticum. On his way home he got a thorough drenching, which 
only confirmed his feeling that the sick sister should not have been 
given holy Communion a second time on the same day. Did he do 
right or wrong, in giving this person holy Communion a second 
time on that Sunday? 

Answer.—The theologians are divided on this question. Some 
think that it is not only lawful, but obligatory, to give holy Com- 
munion a second time, on the same day, in a case like this. Others 
think that it is neither obligatory nor even permitted. Others, again, 
_ think that it is not obligatory, but that it is lawful. Cardinal De 
Lugo treats the case (Disp. 16, num. 49, 50): “Utrum debeat vel 
possit dari viaticum illi qui eadem die ex devotione communti- 
caverat.” The cardinal notes the fact that the theologians are not 
agreed on the question, and points out the reasons of their disagree- 
ment. There are really two cases in which it may happen that a 
person might desire to receive holy Viaticum on the same day 
that they had already received holy Communion ex devotione. 
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“Primo,” says De Lugo, “si sacerdos v. g. celebravit mane, vel 
laicus communicavit, cum bene valeret, et postea vel morbo subito 
correptus, vel vulnere aut alio casu percussus, in periculo mortis sit 
eadem die. Secundo, si cum jam aegrotaret mane non animo 
sumendi viaticum, sed ex devotione communicavit, postea vero 
eadem die, morbo ingravescente et morte instante, velit viaticum 
accipere.” A person may be perfectly well in the morning and go to 
holy Communion out of devotion, and later in the day be grievously 
wounded in an accident, or fatally hurt in one way or another. Or, 
it may be that a person was suffering from some disease or sickness 
in the morning, when they received holy Communion, but that there 
was no thought of death for many days or weeks, when suddenly 
later in the day the patient takes a bad turn and threatens to die at 
any moment. 

Some theologians think that in this latter case it is not lawful to 
give holy Communion a second time. Others think that it is not only 
lawful, but obligatory. Others, again, think that it is lawful, but 
not obligatory. 

Pope Benedict XIV. considered all these three opinions probable, 
and left it to the choice of the priest, which one he would follow. He 
says: “In tanta opinionum doctorum discrepantia, integrum erit 
parocho eam sententiam amplecti, quae sibi magis arriserit” (De 
Synod. 1. 8, c. 11). 

St. Alfonsus also admits that in practise any one of these opinions 
may be followed with a clear conscience. Theoretically, he thinks 
that if a person receives holy Communion in the morning in good 
health, and later in the day is grievously or fatally wounded, such 
a person may receive Viaticum that same day; but that if the person 
is already sick in the morning, when receiving holy Communion, 
ex devotione, and with no danger of death present, and later in the 
day is placed in the danger of death, owing to a sudden aggravation 
of the disease, such a person may not receive holy Communion a 
second time. This is the opinion of De Lugo, also, who says: 
“Non video quomodo possit dari iterum communio eadem die.” 

St. Alfonsus considers this opinion of De Lugo more probable 
than the others. The reason for this opinion is this: If, in the 
early morning, when Titius received holy Communion or said Mass, 
he was in danger of death, although he was not cognizant of the 
danger at the time, because the disease, for instance, had not suffi- 
ciently developed, then it is neither obligatory nor is it even lawful 
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for him to receive again on that day, because he has already com- 
plied with the divine precept of receiving holy Communion in er- 
tremis, and now it is incumbent on him to obey the precept of the 
Church, which forbids receiving twice on the same day. If, on 
the contrary, when Titius received in the morning or said Mass, 
he was quite well, and later in the day is fatally hurt, he is obliged 
to receive holy Communion again that same day, because his first 
Communion early in the day was not a fulfilment of the divine pre- 
cept of receiving holy Communion when in danger of death, be- 
cause in the morning the divine precept did not urge, since there was 
no danger of death, and a precept cannot be satisfied before it urges. 

Among modern theologians Cardinal Gasparri holds this same 
opinion (de Euch. II., 1152). 

All this regards the theory only. In practise, it was perfectly law- 
ful to give this sick sister holy Communion a second time on the 
same day. On the other hand, it was not obligatory, and had the 
priest postponed it until the next morning, and in the meantime the 
sister had died, he could not be blamed in any way. 











